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A MOLIDAY INEMINISCENCE OF THE SOUTH 


me, 2. 3. 


O I would spend Christmas at the 


“Old Home.” Two weeks ot 
rambling through woods and 


fields, recalling memories of days long 
passed,—days of youth and young man- 
hood—happy golden days, so many of 
them spent in communion with Nature 
in her varied moods. 

I wonder if the old place would look 
familiar! How well | knew every foot 
of field and forest for miles around! 
There is the field where | surprised a 
covey of “Partridges” (our “Partridge” 
was a quail) and crouching low on the 
ground killed four of them at one shot. 
There is the white oak grove the squir- 
rels loved so well, and where they always 
managed to get on the topmost limb 
from which they would chatter in deris- 
ion at my efforts to bring them down 
with my little single barrel. I knew well 
the old home would not be as it was. The 
old folks were slumbering in the grave- 
yard on the hill, sleeping the sleep “God 
giveth His beloved,” the younger ones 
scattered here and there fighting the 
battle of life—successfully for the most 
part, as the world measures success—but 
never as happy as when on the old plan- 
tation. 

The great old house is untenanted save 
by the ghosts of the past and the old 
house keeper who might well be taken 
for a ghost herself, so quaint and unreal 
did she seem. 

The nearest station was twelve miles 
away, and as we came in after our long 
drive in the frosty air, her wrinkled old 
black face broke into a smile of un- 
feigned joy, as she took both my hands 
in hers and said: “Bress de Lord! I 
done seed vou bofe once more ‘fore | 
die; I loves vou bofe, but I loves Marse 
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Tom de mo’est, ’case I done nuss you 
all de time, and dat good foe nuffin Fan 
ny nuss Marse Jim. Den wen yoh Ila 
died de lass thing he said to me wus 
‘Dinah, be good to my baby,’ an’ | is 
been good to you, ain’t I honey?” 

“Yes, indeed, mammy,” I said, “You 
have been good to me, many’s the brush- 
ing you saved me from that I richly de- 
served.” 

“No body hain’t no business breshin’ 
you, an’ dey better not try it w’en de ole 
‘oman is roun’. But heah I is runnin’ 
on an’ you all mus’ be hongry. I ain't 
got no big dinner fer you to-day, but jes’ 
wait ‘twell termorrer an’ you'll say ole 
Dinah ain't foegot how to cook. Now 
go right in dar to de fire an’ I'll see about 
de dinner. 1 done tole Liz an’ Lallie to 
fix de table, but dem gals ain’t no ‘count 
no how.” 

In the sitting room a bright fire of oak 
and hickory blazed in the wide fire place, 
the tall brass andirons shone like gold 
and the brass fender was a most inviting 
place for the feet. Instinctively I looked 
on the mantel for my old cob pipe, and 
felt a shade of annoyance at not finding 
it. The briar made the best substitute 
available, but I don’t think the smok« 
tasted half so good as it would out of the 
old corn cob. “Liz” soon announced 
“Dinnah done ready,” and such a din- 
ner! ! Crisp fried chicken, flakey hot 
biscuit, “egg bread,” sweet potatoes, 
milk and butter “ad libitum,” and to 
wind up, that “chef-d’oeuvre” of the old 
southern cook, a grated potato pudding 
and such a cup of coffee! the memory of 
it has spoiled many a cup that otherwise 
would have been pronounced fairly 
good. It was a good thing we had made 
no plans for the afternoon, for after that 
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126 FIELD 
dinner all we could do was to stroll 
around the place and the negro quarters, 
shaking hands with those we met, for ail 
were old family servants who had grown 
up on the plantation. 

After supper | went to my own old 
room, my old room with all its haunting 
memories. There was the same old fur- 
niture I’d known as a boy—the old four 
post bedstead with its soft feather mat 
tress, immense pillows and snowy cover 
let. The dressing table hung round 
with white, home made chairs with soft 
cushions; the floor white and smooth 
with just a strip of carpet in front of the 
bed, (for carpets in bed rooms were not 
common in the old south,) and on thy 
antlers over the mantel hung the old flint 
lock rifle, my trusted companion in many 
a hunt —I am afraid the look of affection 
| cast on it would have made my pet 
Winchester turn green with jealousy. 
Tenderly | took it from the hooks, wiped 
the dust from it and placed my cheek 
against the old fashioned “cheek piece.” 
How naturally my eve fell in line with 
the sights, while my fore finger held it- 
self just in front of the set trigger as if 
aware that it was “touch and go.” I sat 
down before the fire with the rifle across 
my knees, and my feet buried in a bear 
skin rug—and “thereby hangs a tale.” 
Would you like to hear it? It is the tale 
of a bear. 
sometimes wondered whence 
love—amounting almost to a 
passion—for the chase. It has 
whispered that back in early days a 
streak of Indian blood found its way in- 
to the line of my ancestry, and I weil 
know that into the same stream mingled 
some of the Norse blood that 


I have 
came my 


been 


“Oft through the forest dark 
lollowed the were-wolf’s bark.” 


Perhaps after running hidden for gen- 
erations, like a stream that loses itself in 
the sands of the desert to come to the 
surface leagues away, it came out in me. 
Be this as it will, from my earliest mem 
ory the wild free life of a hunter seemed 
the ideal of happiness. I loved the wild 
woods with an abiding love, and am 
never so happy as when buried in them. 


AND 





STREAM 


I could imagine myself one of Robi 
Hood's * Merrie Men” in Old Sherwood 
or one of our own border heroes. 

Then came a red letter day in my life- 
one rainy day, poking around in an old 
room in the garret, stored with the plun 








der of bygone days, | came across an old | 


flint lock rifle which had been entirel 
forgotten. | imagine it must have bee 
a counterpart 
stocking fame. 
Its barrel was at least four and one 
half feet long, and supported its entiré 
length by the stock, which was of maple 
and marked in alternate stripes of brow 
and white, though time had faded the 
stain and darkened the wood until there 
was but little contrast. It had been a 
fine gun; its mountings and ornaments 
being solid silver, though now blackened 
with tarnish, and its stock worm eaten 
in many places. The “Dirt daubers” 
had found its barrel a good building site, 
for it was full of their nests, but it was a 
rifle, and taking advantage of my posi 
tion as a privileged character, | took im- 
mediate possession. In the ante bel 
lum days every southern plantation had 
its blacksmith shop, and in ours I had 
spent many days fashioning—after a 
manner- tomahawks and 
supposed necessary accoutrements of the 
hunter; here | took my prize and witl 
the heip of old “Bob.” 
blacksmith, soon had it unbreeched and 
freed from its accumulation of dirt and 
rust. I had no flints, but plenty of flim 
arrow heads were to be had for tne pick 
ing up, for this had been a favorite hunt 
ing ground of the Creeks, and the ex 
penditure of infinite patient labor result 


knives, 


ed in the fashioning of several pretty fatrf 


Hints, also in sundry bruises and abra- 
\fter | 


SHOTS 


had cot 
that I ha 
n, even bruise 


sions on my fingers. 
vinced myself by a few 
a really fine shooting gu 
knuckles and the th 
using her flat iron for shaping the flints 
dampen my ardor. 
ber of horns were lying around, and on 
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reats of the cook for 


1 
could not 


of these was soon scraped, polished an 
a head fitted in for a powder horn, an 
a beaver skin, which one of the 
had caught in a “dead fall” made a fin 
pouch. 
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Now | was armed and equipped, and 
most of my time was-spent in the woods 
trying to rival the deeds of my favorite 
heroes. 

I had a fine pack, five splendid hounds, 
a small terrier and a brindled bull bitch. 
This last I had raised from a puppy, and 
a remarkable dog she was in many re 
spects. The bulldog is not supposed to 
be capable of much affection, but this 
one showed an attachment for me | have 


never seen equalled. Every night she 
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I was really a good shot, and the abun- 
dance of game, together with the accur 
acy o] the old rifle insured a plentiful 


supply. A goodly bunch of squirrels, 
and quite often a turkey or two, would 
be the result of a day’s hunt. Once | 
surprised a buck and doe in a pea field, 
and by a lucky shot brought down the 
buck. It was out of season, but we had 
no game laws then; the buck was fat and 
in fine order, and every one (the victim 
perhaps excepted,) was pleased. This 





“THE HAMMER FELL WITH A LOUD 


slept on a mat just outside my door, and 


wherever [| went “Can” went with me, 
and woe to man or beast that offered 
harm. If unmolested she was not quar- 


but seemed to consider herseli 
a sort of “general peace officer” among 
the canine population on the plantation. 
One of her best traits was silent trailing: 
taking the track of any animal she would 
slowly and silently follow it, only looking 
back occasionally to see that | was keep- 
ing up. 


relsome, 


‘CLACKUP’! 





FOLLOWED.” 


BUT NO REPORT 
secured me the promise from my unck 
of a new rifle on his next trip to Mobile, 
but [ doubt if ever any product of the 
gunmaker’s art could supplant 
deer, second, in my affections. 
But to the bear part of my 
My mother wished for a nice turkey, 
so I determined to go out next day and 
one. About four miles from the 
house was a paw-paw thicket, where | 
could nearly always find a turkey by 
arriving there before sun up. 


all 


story 


get 


Phe night 
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before | shut up all the dogs except Can, 
as she was the only one whose company 
| wanted. 

Partly through my own carelessness 
and partly through hard luck | had no 
success as far as the turkey was con 
cerned. I| decided to go by some low 
ground corn that had not yet been gath- 
ered, and get some squirrels on my way 
home. ‘Two hours’ work gave me all | 
wanted, and tying them in two bunches 
so as to hang conveniently over my 
shoulder, I sat down on a log to rest. 

I’d heard some dogs trailing off to my 
right for some time but the squirrels had 
kept me so busy I had paid no attention 
to them. Now as I sat still | heard it 
more plainly, and soon it changed to a 
steady baying, showing that some animal 
was “treed.” The notes sounded famil- 
iar, and, Can began to get restless, so | 
concluded to investigate, thinking that 
perhaps the dogs had got out, and in 
trying to follow me had run across the 
trail of some predatory coon. 

Following the sound I soon found my- 
self in a laurel swamp where the trav- 
elling was anything but good, but I was 
used to that and pushed my way 
through, only stopping long enough to 
hang my squirrels over a limb. 

Can seemed very much excited, 
bristling and growling, but kept just 
ahead of me. A few hundred yards of 
stumbling and breaking through the 
laurel brought us to the edge of a little 
opening about thirty vards across, with 
a solitary pine standing at the far side. 
As I peered through the leaves I saw a 
sight that sent my heart into my throat 
with a bound that almost choked me. 
There with its back against the pine was 
a big bear sitting on its haunches, my 
dogs around it baying, each waiting a 
chance when it looked the other way, to 
run in and take a nip, retreating in time 
to avoid a vicious swing of its paw. Old 
Buck, one of my best hounds, had evi- 
dently not been quick enough, for blood 
was dripping from some deep gashes 
on his hip, and though he stood and 
bayed with the rest, he didn’t seem to 
be in any hurry to run in again. 


The fun had evidently lasted long 


enough for the old “she” to get good 
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and mad. Her bristles stood erect, her 
little eyes flamed wickedly, foam drop- 
ped from her mouth, and every time she 
made a swipe at one of the dogs, her 
teeth would snap like a steel trap. As 
soon as | stopped, Can rushed in and 
made a vicious jump for the bear's 
throat, but one of those terrible paws 
caught her on the fly, and sent her into 
the iaurel, stunned and breathless, her 
hide ripped from hip to shoulder. 

Now, a wounded bear is a dangerous 
antagonist, even for a 
whose eye has been trained and muscles 
hardened in many an encounter, and | 
had been forbidden ever to shoot at one 
under pain of dire punishment.  Per- 
haps I might have heeded the injunction 
but for her summary disposition of my 
friend. Can would have fought for me, 
I knew, to the last gasp. Now she was 
hurt, perhaps killed, and I would be a 
coward not to take vengeance. 

This settled it, and raising my rifle I 
took aim, first at the head, then the 
breast, then shifted to the throat. The 
last pleased me best, for it gave me two 
chances—the bullet might either cut the 
jugular vein or break the neck. I 
touched the hair trigger and the ham- 
mer fell with a loud “clackupp!” but no 
report followed. In forcing my way 
through the laurel | had shaken out the 
priming from the pan! 

The old bear heard the racket, saw me 
and evidently feeling that | was respon- 
sible for her present trouble dropped on 
all fours and started for me with blood 
in her eyes and an evident desire to mois- 
ten her lips with some, expecting me to 
furnish fhe necessary amount of the 
crimson. To judge from appearances, 
she was in a hurry, too. 

Now, up to that time, whatever maj 
have been my conduct since, | had been 
a fairly good boy, well up to the aver- 
age at least, still | couldn't help wishing 
that sundry matters could be blotted out 
from my record. My hunting knife, a 
home-made one, but good and sharp, 
was in my hand in a moment, and I was 
prepared to do the best I could, though 
[ felt my arm lacked much of the 
strength it would need in such a struggle 
as seemed imminent. 


skilled hunter,” 


—— 
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“There's a sweet little cherub that 
sits up aloft,” and he seemed to be at 


leisure to attend to my case just then, 


for no sooner had Mrs. Bruin started 
to move on me with all her forces, leav- 
ing the rear exposed, than the dogs coy- 
ered that portion of her anatomy, and 
made it so warm for the old lady that 
she was glad to get back to the pine, 
where she could at least shield herself 
from a direct attack in the rear. 

I had escaped from imminent danger, 
—almost certain death,—and perhaps it 
would have been the better part of valor 
for me to have withdrawn without pro- 
voking further conflict, but my blood 
was up and I was bound to have a shot 
at that bear. 

This was my chance, and the stopper 
of my powder horn was in my teeth be- 
fore she was back to the tree. The pat- 
ter on the leaves told me that my 
trembling hand was pouring more pow- 
der there than in the pan. Still I got 
enough in for all purposes, dropping the 
horn without stopping it, I closed the 
pan and turning the rifle on its side gave 
it a sharp tap on the stock to establish 
a connection between priming and 
charge. Again I swung up the rifle; my 
hand trembling before, was now steady, 
and as the silver bead stood out clear 
against the hollow of the throat, I press- 
ed the trigger. This time the piece was 
true and the report rang out sharp and 
clear. The flash from the pan blinded 
me and the smoke hung heavy on the 
swamp air. 

As the curtain slowly lifted I saw the 
bear topple, then fall, limp and apparent- 
ly lifeless, to one side. My first impulse 


was to rush in, but remembering what I 
had read and heard of the danger of ap- 
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proaching such game with an 
gun, when only stunned, my rifle was 
carefully reloaded before [ moved. Then 
with piece at the “ready,” I walked up 
and poked her in the side with the muz 
zle;—she was dead—no living flesh ever 
had that limp lifeless feeling. It was 
the luckiest shot I ever made; the bullet 
passed through the ‘neck breaking the 
bone, and killed as a stroke of lightning 
would. 

I did not shout or dance; the reaction 
from my tensely strained nerves was too 
much, and feeling sick and dizzy for a 
moment, I sat down on the carcass to 
recover, when a whine at my side called 
my attention to Can, who had recovered 
sufficiently to crawl to me, and my joy 
that she was still alive overcame every 
other feeling. I brought water in my 
hat, and she lapped some while 1 washed 
her torn side. Soon she could stagger 
to her feet and, after covering the bear 
with brush, I carried my favorite home. 
The gashes in her side had to be stitched 
up, but she recovered, except for a slight 
weakness in her hind quarters. 

There was a boy in that section who 
found it difficult to walk on the ground 
for some weeks so proud was he of his 
exploit. 


empty 


What happy days those were! Dream- 
ing of them I might well say: 


“I'd rather dance a barefoot boy 

Than rule a gray haired king.” 
But I have sat here and dreamed until 
the fire has burned low; it is late and | 
must be up betimes, for Jim and I will 
have a round at the quail. As I sink to 
sleep | wonder if any hunt can ever bring 
me the same unalloyed pleasure I found 
in those of the olden time. 
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TIGER SHOOTING IN INDIA 


A, 3. 


“HE tiger does not go about look- 
ing for trouble as does his small- 
er congener, the panther, and 

those burry minded pachyderms, the 
wild boar, the buffalo, and the rhinoce- 
ros. He knows his power and is content 
to leave it latent, except when hungry, 
unless excessively provoked. Perhaps it 
is this non-combative trait that has gain- 
ed for thetiger the imputation of coward- 
ice. DButis it cowardice? Is it not rath- 
er a supreme contempt and indifference 
which lifts him above trifles? This only 
to emphasize that with ordinary and rea- 
sonable precautions tiger shooting is not 
so dangerous, as, for instance, ibex or 
markoor shooting in the Himalayas, cha- 
mois hunting in the Alps, or goat or 
sheep hunting in our own Rockies. Vic- 
tims, however, continue to fall to the so- 
called dangers of tiger shooting; yet | 
can not call to mind a single fatal out- 
come to principals which was not direct- 
ly due to foolish neglect of ordinary pre- 
cautions and broad, well known princi- 
ples for the conduct of the chase. 

With supernumeraries it is different. 
Many a brave beater comes suddenly to 
the end of his earthly tether through no 
fault of his own,—generally, because of 
some careless noise or unwarrantedly ill- 
timed shot on the firing line, which wiil 
certainly turn back any tiger that has 
been hunted before. The slightest noise 
“in frent’” seems sufficient to revive in 
the tiger’s memory that the fanfaronade 
behind is but to urge him forward into 
the ominous stillness of an ambuscade. 

Hearing it, an ugly snarl reveals his 
serricd ivories; his hair roughens to the 
perturbation of his inner consciousness; 
all the tiger within him is aroused; he 
will back and deal summarily with the 


noisy, shouting, hern-blowing rabble 
that would hound him to ambushed 


death. Death may come, but not inglo- 
riously shall it overtake him, the mon- 
arch of the jungle, like an ox in the 
sharmbles; if fall he must, it shall be with 
his trenchant knives dyed in the blood 
f obstructing enemies and the joy of 
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hattle still glowing dully in his glazing 
eves. Lack then swiftly he steals froin 
rock to bush; from bush through tail 
waving grass he glides, his orange and 
black blending marvelously with the 
sered neutral tints of the summer jungle. 
Now he stands a living statue, with ears 
alone pricked to catch every tell-tak 
whisper on the languid breeze; at last he 
crouches; haunches flattened close to the 
ground, a very part of it to the casuai 
eve; just behind the last cover, beyond 
for a hundred yards or more, stretches 
a barren, naked tract between him and 
the opposite jungle which cloaks a net 
work of ravines, gaining which he may 
wander safely to the distant river bed 
with its thick covert of coriander. 

But the line of beaters are already 
straggling across the open; yonder to the 
right is a howdah nodding, as he knows 
by experience, on the back of an ele 
phant: the last time he charged he had 
a pretty severe sting by an elephant and 
an ugly hole in his hide for some time 
after. But perhaps he may he hid and 
be passed; the line is very ragged and 
thin in front of him; he will wait. 

h! the fiend take that officious mar 
shal! See him dress up his line and 
spread it out evenly so that a mouse 
could not escape; they will beat every 
tussock, every bush, and throw fire 
crackers into every tangle, making con- 
cealment impossible. So be it; their fate 
be upon their own heads. Now! 

The line is close upen him; he gathers 
himself together for a spring and a rush; 
every bristle and a lurid light 
gleams in his topaz eyes. With an ear- 
splitting roar he launches himself 
through the air and alighting hard by a 
sword bearer, who makes a slash at-him, 
strikes, as he passes, one awful blow. It 
whirls the mangled corpse ten feet away. 
On he gallops with incredible speed 
across the naked waste, while tumult 
arises behind him. Bah! What cares 
he for their babel?—Three more leaps 
and he will be safe! 

Ough! that sting and simultaneous 
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TIGER 


crack: every nerve relaxes; he faints, 
and the landscape fades away before hint. 
—One more bound, one supreme effort! 

He makes it; but mid-air he crumples 
up and falls with a dull crash into the 
tangled haven of his hopes. 

“By Jove, Thornton, my boy, that was 
a splendid shot. A good hundred and 
fifty if a vard.” 

“Good enough, old chap, but it took 
such good effect because your last 
stopped him just long enough for me to 
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IN INDIA 13 
one last convulsive effort and bit him in 
the arm—a botch by a native doctor did 
the rest. No, no! let old Mohti turn him 
over with her foot and if he stays limp 
it will be time enough to hold the in- 
quest.” 

‘he elephant, trumpeting, obeyed the 
order of his driver and turned the tiger 
over. He was dead enough. 

The magnificent organism, lately so 
full of life and grace, is for ever still; his 
cattle raiding days are over and by and 





“WITH AN EAR-SPLITTING ROAR HE 1 


draw my bead. He is your tiger, as you 
will find when we get him.” 

The elephant is driven up to the spot 
where the tiger fell. There just inside 
of the cover he lies. © Thornton would 
have stepped down off the elephant and 
examined the royal game at once, but 
Major Aitkin, an experienced and 
miglity hunter, stopped him. 

“Hold on, my boy!  That’s just how 


poor Frank Sharkwell came to his end. 
lhe tigress was practically dead; but as 
he reached down to touch her she made 


\UNCHES HIMSELF TITROUGH THE AIR.” 


by his beautiful hide will adorn Mrs. Ait- 
kin’s parlor, for, as Thornton had said, 
the Major’s second barrel had driven its 
leaden messenger clean through the tiger 
and caused that fatal falter. 

And there was backsheesh and much 
rejoicing in the villages around, for their 
oppressor had fallen. What mattered 
that one little, wild-eyed woman tore her 
hair and wailed out her sorrow over the 
mangled corpse of her husband! It was 
the will of Allah, and besides the gentle- 
men would pension her amply. 

























Over the wood-crowned hill to-night 
Lies the shimmering sheen of the new year’s 


In the light of the white moon’s glow 





INNOCENCE. 





‘Neath 


snow, The icebound lake, like 
Gleaming in radiance pure and bright With the ring of the steel in rh 
skaters swiftly pass 


Keen is the sting of the wintry air, But the round of the seasons back 
While the forest’s silence is still and deep, The open lake where the fishes leap, 
And the slumb’ring bear in his hidden lair And the birds to the northland swif 
Whines low in his winter’s sleep With the break of the bear's 
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Harry WELLINGTON Wack 
“We may say of angling as Dr. Botelor said forty-one varieties of the finny tribe. 
of strawberries Rag oy ess God could have Phere can be no dubiety about that, of 


but doubtless God never 
did:’ and so, if I m ae be judge, God 1 
did make a more calm, quiet, innocent recrea 
tion daees angling. ’"—WaALTON. 


made a better bert 
never 


Don't let Brer Izaak beguile you into 
the — that tarpon and quietude ever 
fill the same 


hour. Nor is calm an ele- 
ment in the thrill which sends quivers 
through your frame when the Silver 
King is struck. He is a battle flotilla 


armour, and and 
good will is not in him for an instant. 
Icthyophagi know him, worship and 
respect him for his superb splendor and 
power combativeness 
1e carries under his metallic coat-of-mail. 
Tate ‘ver was a tame tarpon. He is 
the wild glory of the sea, the armature 
of the Florida Coast which attracts dis- 
tinguished anglers from every part of the 


in full blazing peace 
1 


the sixteen-horse 


world. Ele has more mischief, more bat 
tle energy per cubic inch, than so much 
dynaniite, and he never in all the history 
of his rh aii career, came to the gaff 
of a fool « slugeard. 


Florida fish as much 


waters hold in 


colour and variety as the land does of 
flowers. To be inexact, the natives in- 
dicate a fellow who has caught and 


counted one thousand six hundred and 








when one has spent a fortnight 
West Florida Coast and 


course, 


on the come 


away with bewildering memories of tar- 
pon, Kingfish, “amber jack,” barra 
couta, bone-fish, crevalle, pompano 


channel-bass, weakfish, mangrove snap 
per, grouper, jew-fish, red snapper, whip 


paree, stingaree, Spanish mackerel, lady 
fish, 2 ine catfish, devil-ray, sharks, 


sawhsh, bream, black bass, mullet, whit- 
ing, turbot, hind, sergeant-fish, and only 
Nature knows how many more bait 


gorgers school in that gulf. 
So fishing in Florida is a gamble wit 


out let or license, 


1 
i 


} 
if vou cast in anvwhere. 


You'll | a all the fish you care to gaff 
or creel Sg if it's one meat or another 
you wi drop speci ial tackle in special 


aters set? you'll soon 
for yourself and vour 


have a job cut out 
nigger, Even then 
guess at the size peci 

and vour day’s catch may be 
one hundred eight hundred pounds. 
If you make fast to a jew fish, you'll 


vou cannot 


vou |] vet, 


think you’ve got a section of Judea on 
the line, for of ail the limber-pated and 
logy chumps of the sea, the jew-fish is 
the laziest. On the other hand, fierce 


little bone fish will give you a naval fight 
every 


that will wake energy in 





you, 
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from moods of prayer to terms of pre 
fane rebellion. And it’s all sport, fresh 
and invigorating down there in the sali 
sea and sun, the early mists and late sun 
sets. 

Tarpon abound from Brazos, Santia 
go, to Key West. But they have their 
favorite feeding and spawning grounds. 
The best of these are on the West Coast 
near fort Myers, on the Caloosahateliu 
River, down off Punta and all 
along the coast from Captiva Pass to- 
ward Naples, Gordon's Pass and Marco. 
These waters are crowded with schools 
of tarpon. I believe there are no such 
comparable haunts in the Atlantic. 

To kill tarpon you require first of all 
an experienced “nigger.” He is as 
necessary as bait, from which purpose, 
however, the law exempts him. (And | 
believe Henry Guy Carleton, when he 
says only a “nigger” will do—no colored 
person or darkey, or mulatto, but a gen- 
uine “nigger.”) Outfit with six to seven 
hundred feet of twenty-one thread line, 
a large, strong multiplying reel, running 
free on ball bearings, light and powerful. 
The rod should be either a seven foot 
heavy single jointed Greenheart, or split 
bamboo with a reel-lock, or a one piece 
rod, with the butt stringed crick-batfash- 
ion. <An extra precaution is taken by 
some anglers by lashing the reel to the 
rod with leather laces. 

To successfully combat a six-foot fish 
weighing from one hundred to two hun 
dred pounds, means determined, unre- 
mitting hard work. You may kill your 
tarpon in half an hour, but instances of 
that kind are rare. In all likelihood he 
will give you from seven to seventeen 
dogged rushes and as many leaps of his 
gleaming gold,silver, and blue bulk high 
in the air, and you will have your hands 
and sportsman heart full of the fray for 
an hour of even four of them. So prepare 
yourself for a siege and wear a butt-rest 
—a substantial leather belt, provided in 
front with a leather cup to hold the butt 
of the rod. Neglect this and you'll get 
an uncomfortable jab in the solar plexus 
which will ruin your reputation for polite 
speech. If vou become so entranced as 
to use your bare thumb instead of the 
leather brake, then there'll be another 


Rassa, 


AND STREAM 


occasion for verbal Rornan candles, 
When a tarpon runs out the line, and 
vou want to check him, use the brake or 
have your fingers protected with rubber 
tips, or the fierce vank and whizz of your 
pirate fish will plough through 


flesh. 


your 


The hook made expressly for the tar- 
pon, is attached to a three-foot snood of 
cotton loosely braided, about one-eight! 
of an inch in thickness. There are other 
snoods in use, and a great difference of 
opinion prevails concerning — them 
Some are of rawhide soaked in oil, others 
of plain piano wire, and some of stout 
blind cord, with a thin piano wire run- 
ning through the center. The angle 

] 


should be well provided with goo 
snoods. The soft pliable texture lL be- 
lieve to be of greatest sery ice. The 


jaws of the tarpon are massive bony 
plates and destroy the snood by abrasion. 
Employ, therefore, a loose braid which, 
while strong in fibre, will least resist the 
jaws as they crunch upon it. 

The favorite bait is the muilet. Tar- 
pon are fond of crabs and crayfish, and 
these are sometimes used. Lut live batt, 
it seemed to me, was “par excellence” the 
surest decoy, though most anglers cut off 
the head and insert the hook in the mid- 
riff, while others use a slice of mullet cut 
irregularly so as to resemble a swimming 
fish. Have aboard a large gaff with 
telescope handle, and if you would go 
around for incidental fun, carry a long 
forty-four calibre revolver and you 
may shoot a shark if he takes hold of 
your line. Your “experienced” “‘nig- 
ger,” a roomy flat-bottom boat and an 
ample store of ice and _ refreshments, 
complete an outfit which may prove al- 
most any kind of adventure before 
“night lets drop her curtain and pins it 
with a star.” 

If everything said and printed about 
tarpon is to be believed, the Silver King 
has contributed much to piscatorial lore. 
Evervone’s experience differs from the 
other.) I have seen men abroad in the 
Florida bays who worked and waited a 
month for so much as a rumor of tarpon, 
and then I've seen, or heard of, those 


whose combined luck and skill sent the 
reel singing merrily in a jiffy. 


Much. 
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OF 


indecd, depends upon the aforesaid 
ebony-pated’ oarsman in your boat. If 
he knows where tarpon do congregate 
for their early sportive schools, then your 
success depends largely upon your skill 
with the rod. If he is a native, you will, 
in all likelihood, run into the catfish 
nuisance, which is sorely aggravating. 
The catfish is the pest of the Southern 
waters. He will steal your bait, follow 
its remnant to the boat, and bite a cut of 
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NEARING 


bacon out of your nigger if he gets a 
chance. 

Ensconce vourseif at the Fort Myers 
Hotel, and, after luxuriating underneath 
its delightful dome, in its bewildering 
garden, and with the many fellow fisher- 
men you are sure to find there in March 
and April, lay out your tackle for to- 
morrow’s tarpon killing. Fix the nigger. 
Hang an alarm clock around his neck 
and arrange with the stable boy to blast 
acan of giant powder under him at sev- 
enteen minutes past three in the morn- 
ing. Then go to bed with the assur- 
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ance that you'll have to wake up that #ig- 
ger vourself about five o'clock. The 
Florida.negro is a specialist on sleep and 
but properly “fixed” he is an 
invaluable aide to your quest for tarpon. 

liave him row you out to the feeding 
ground, in your flat-bottom boat, and 
with knowledge of the locality, he will 
anchor in from five to nine feet of water. 
The bait is cast out seventy or eighty feet 
with the tide, and when it comes 


melons: 


to rest, 





Tilt 


END 


“lay” twenty-five or thirty feet in loose 
coils on the thwarts. Then, look around 
and you'll find your nigger fast asleep. 
Leave him in peace for the present, but 
have a club handy, for when the king of 
game fish starts your line for Jamaica, 


you'll need yigorous inducements to 
bring that nigger to consciousness. By 
lambasting his feet, you awaken his 


head; besides, the damage is not so per- 
manent. 

Tarpon boats, so-called, are now gen- 
erally provided with a low comfortable 
revolving chair with a back. With your 
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emergency coil of line on the thwarts, 


the bait cast, your nigger in nod and 
your white umbrella up, you are pre- 
pared for succeeding events. It is now 
that the whims of each individual angler 
are manifested. Some lounge back in 
attitudes of the surest comfort and read 
and smoke; some write, some beguile the 
wait by discovering that the #igger is an 
intelligent companion, teeming with 
ideas about tarpon and local taxes, na 
tional politics and peach brandy, lL say 
you may learn all this if your mgger is 
so obliging as to stay awake. He will 
tell you that young tarpon are particu- 
larly difficult to take with the rod. They 
are timorous and wary. It is therefore 
a matter for special elation when certain 
well-seasoned old anglers heave a very 
young tarpon over the gunwale. Sitting 
there in a bav as calm as the Mediter- 
ranean, vou may see a myriad of tarpen 
flukes disporting just above the water. 
This fish is apparently indifferent to 
craft or landsinan. Tle is playful, wal- 
lows about vour boat with his boisterous 
fellows. dives under it, throws himself 
gracefully out of the water and flops and 
dodges in mischievous dalliance. His 
capers there before your very eves breed 
expectancy im you. You are looking 
for him to take hold of your bait and 
open the morning’s performance. Mean- 
while, thovgh, with tail whacking the 
water in idle abandon, he is nursing all 
kinds of suspicions against you and e\ 
erything else in the sea. He trusts noth- 
ing, maintains an aggravating indepen- 
dence and lives out his dignified career 
on the premise that self-preservation is 
the supreme virtue. So days upon days 
will he tantalize vou without touching 
bait, and it is said that when he is frol- 
icking most, he is least likely to lay hold. 

There is nothing conventional about 
your tarpon. Whea he has made up his 
mind that he wants a smack of mullet, 
look out for trouble. There is a sudden- 
his manner which often re- 
of rod, line, and 


ness about 
sults in a demolition 
your erstwhile serenity. 
(off Fort Myers the tarpon takes the 
bait slowly and moves off lazily, swallow- 
\s coil after coil of the 


ing as he goes. 


line pays out, the time has come when 
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your mgger should be swatted a vigor- 
ous swat on the exposed advertising 
space of his calloused feet. Having been 
clubbed to a sensible state, he realizes 
what is imminent and grabs the oars. 
Meantime the tarpon has slowly straight- 
ened gut the line, the angler “strikes,” 
the nigger tugs and grunts, and the dis- 
turbance has begun. 

The “strike” makes your tarpon a 
demon. He instantly generates an ener- 
ey that was never suspected of him. He 
breaks high into the air and executes 
that glorious leap which has won him the 
world’s admiration and renown. | Six, 
eight, even to ten feet above the water 
he hurls that glittering, spray-varnished 
bulk in lines of grace and strength. With 
jaws distended in wrath he shakes his 
head to free the barb that wounds him. 
He nlunges, maddens, and leaps again 
and again—doing battle with that wild 
instinct which is at once the fascination 
and the dread of every thorough sports- 
man. His gameness and speed are wor- 
derful. Your he darts 
away with five hundred feet of line in his 
wake. You him all vou dare, 
your sweating mgger is rowing. bravely 
after him, but a few seconds have sufficed 
to spend vour reel of half a thousand feet 
of line. As fast as vou gain a few yards 
on him he repeats his frenzied rushes, 
now at this angle, now at that, from one 
side of the boat to the other, and the ter- 
minus of each mad dash is that magnifi- 
cent bound into the air from which a 
small cataract of spray drops through 
the glinting sun. Finally he makes for 
the sea. It is now that your mgger pays 
for his- lethargic comfort of the earlier 
morning. If he can row fast enough to 
relieve the strain on the line, the fish 
will, in the course of from 
hours, tire of the combat, cease his wild 
leaps and rushes, and be brought to gaff 
If your 
reel will soon be emptied, and the air be 
filled—with prayer, I hardly think! 

The conflict of emotions in the breast 
of a sensate tarpon angler constitutes 4 
strange delight in the taking of this 


prince of the sea. 


reel shrieks as 
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nigger is unequal to his job, you 








It is a match of your 
skill and endurance against the posses 
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TARPON, KING OF 





instinct than is contained in anything 
else that swims. Beside the tarpon 
take him, size, weight, tactics and spec- 
tacle—-all other quarry of the sea is tame. 
There is the very refinement of exquis~ 
ite sensation in the puny battles with the 
brook trout; the beauteous salmon has 
sent wild blood rushing from the heart, 
and many another little fellow has 
charmed life for the rodsman who whips 
the northern streams; but the tarpon, of 
all game fish, combines the elements of 
all their gameness, all their speed and 
strength and beauty. le is the peer- 
less monarch of his tribe. 

The tarpon, in appearance, has been 
aptly described as a sculpture of mether 
of-pearl. His back is blue-black and the 
rest of him is a glittering mass of silver 
on which the sun casts a vellow glow 
which adds the color of gold to the bulk 
when exposed in certain conditions of 
the atmosphere. He is a huge herring, 
six feet and over in length, weighing 
from one hundred and fifty to two hun 
dred and thirty pounds when full grown. 
His scales are of the metallic lustre of 
a newly coined silver dollar, and they 
measure three by four inches and are 
very tough, Where they are overlapped 
they look like translucent gum or flat 
horn. The Plant System Hotels, where 
all fishermen rendezvous, keep annual 
records of tarpon kills in contiguous 
waters, by writing the date, weight, size 
of the fish and name of the angler on a 
scale which has been taken from the fish 
whose death is recorded. The scales 
are tacked on year-boards and displayed 
to the gratification of guests. 

I have stated that the Fort Mvers tar 
pon takes the bait deliberately and moves 
off slowly while swallowing. He hooks 
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himself in the gullet. At Captiva lass 
they are best taken trolling. Use six 
feet of number eighteen piano wire for 
a snood and a thin slice of lady fish, cre- 
valle or mullet, or a white needlefish de- 
capitated, for bait. 

The Captiva tarpon strikes like a tor- 
pedo, and instantly leaps into the air. 
Unless hooked in that brief interval he 
shakes himself free. You do well to 
hook him even in the lip or tongue and 


vou will have to use your utmost skill 
to bring him to gaff on so light a hold. 
But he is worth the keenest fight, and 
the trained angler will appreciate the 


ereater merit of his work if he 
passes a “kill” at these odds. 
Tarpon are never friendly until dead. 
Instances multiply annually where some- 
body is spilled out of a boat while grap- 
pling catch-as-catch-can with a villain- 
ous-tempered tarpon, This fish has his 
best deviltry on tap just before the final 
obsequies, when the fagged angler ex- 
ultingly hauls him over the gunwale. 
Just as you think what a wholesome re- 
ward he is to your labors in a hot sun, 
he will elevate his slippery tail and give 
you a clout beside the head which may 
land you anywhere within twenty feet. 
Some anglers get a lock-hold on him 
just as he is gaffed; some niggers go for 
him in shallow water and get their fists 
under his gills, and some there are who 
try sitting on him when he is aboard. 
But the tarpon is a versatile cuss and 
insists upon participating in the disturb- 
ance until Nature puts her final quietus 
on his lungs. So a tarpon killing is an 
adventure to the very end. It is there- 
fore and for a hundred other 
one of the grandest sports in our waters. 
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F out in the late fall or early spring, 
it is often possible to follow a 
bear’s trail in the snow; having 
come upon it either by chance or hard 
hunting, or eise having found where it 
leads from some carcass on which the 
beast has been feeding. In the pursuit 
one must exercise great caution, as at 
such times the hunter is easily seen a 
long way off, and game is always espec- 
ially watchful for any foe that may fol- 
low its trail. 

Once I killed a grisly 
It was early in the fall, but snow lay on 
the ground, while the gray weather 
boded a storm. My camp was in a bleak, 
wind-swept valley, high among the 
mountains which form the divide 
tween the head-waters of the Salmon 
and Clarke’s Fork of the Columbia. All 
night I had lain in my buffalo-bag, un- 
der the lea of a windbreak of branches, in 
the clump of fir-trees, where | had halted 
the preceding evening. At my feet ran 
a rapid mountain torrent, its bed choked 
with ice-covered rocks; | had been lulled 
to sleep by the stream’s splashing mur- 


in this manner. 


be- 


mur, and the loud moaning of the wind 
along the naked cliffs. At dawn | rose 
and shook nh self free of the buffalo 
robe, coated with hoar-frost. The ashes 
of the fire were lifeless; in the dim 
morning the air was bitter cold. | did 


not linger a moment, but snatched up my 
rifle, pulled on my fur cap and gloves, 
and strode off up a side ravine: as | 
walked I ate some mouthfuls of venison, 
left over from supper. 

Two hours of toil up the steep moun- 
tain brought me to the top of a spur 
The sun had risen, but was hidden be- 
hind a bank of sullen clouds. On the 
divide | halted, and gazed out over a 
vast landscape, inconceivably wild and 
dismal. Around me towered the stupen- 
dous mountain masses which make up 
the backbone of the From my 
feet, as far as I could see, stretched a 
ridges and 


Rockies. 


rugged and barren chaos of 
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detached rock masses. Behind me, far 
below, the stream wound like a silver 
ribbon, fringed with dark conifers and 
the changing, dying foliage of poplar 
and quaking aspen. In front the bot- 
toms of the valleys were filled with the 
sombre evergreen forest, dotted here and 
there with black, ice-skimmed tarns; 
and the dark spruces clustered also in the 
higher gorges, and were scattered thinly 
along the mountain snow 
which had fallen lay in drifts and streaks, 
while, where the wind had scope it was 
blown off, and the ground left bare. 

For two hours | walked onwards 
across the ridges and valleys. Then 
among some scattered spruces, where 
the snow lay to the depth of half a foot, 
[ suddenly came on the fresh, broad trail 


sides. The 


of a grisly. The brute was evidently 
roaming restlessly about in search of a 
winter den, but willing, in passing, to 


pick up any food that lay handy. At 
once I took the trail,travelling above and 
to one side, and keeping a sharp look-out 
ahead. The bear was going across wind, 
and this made my task rather easy. I 
walked rapidly, though cautiously ; and 
it was only in crossing the large patches 
of bare ground that I had to fear making 
a noise. Elsewhere the snow muffled 
my footsteps, and made the trail so plain 


that | scarcely had to waste a glance 
upon it, bending my eves always to the 
front. 


At last, peering cautiously over a ridge 
crowned with broken rocks, I saw my 
quarry, a big, burly bear, with silvered 
fur. He had halted on an open hill-side, 
and was busily digging up the caches ot 
some rock gophers or squirrels. ~ He 

1 absorbed in his work, and _ the 
stalk was easy. Slipping quietly back, I 
ran towards the end of the spur, and in 
ten minutes struck a ravine,of which one 


seemer 


branch ran past within seventy yards 
of where the bear was working. In this 
ravine was a rather close growth of 


stunted evergreens, affording good cov- 
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er, although in one or two places [ had 
to lie down and crawl through the snow. 
When | reached the point for which | 
was aiming, the bear had just finished 
rooting, and was starting off. A slight 
whistle brought him to a standstill, and 
I drew a bead behind his shoulder, and 
low down, resting the rifle across the 
crooked branch of a dwarf spruce. At 
the crack he ran off at speed, making 
no sound, but the thick spatter of blood 
splashes, showing clear on the white 
snow, betrayed the mortal nature of the 
wound. lor some minutes | followed 
the trail; and then, topping a ridge, I saw 
the dark bulk lying motionless in a sno 
drift at the foot of a low rock-wall, down 
which he had tumbled. 

The usual practice of the still-hunter 
who is after grisly is to toll it to baits. 
The hunter either lies in ambush near 
the carcass, or approaches it stealthils 
when he thinks the bear is at its meal. 

One day while camped near the Dit- 
ter Root Mountains in Montana I found 
that a bear had been feeding on the car 
cass of a moose which lay some tive miles 
from the littke open glade in which my 
tent was pitched, and | made up my mind 
to try to get a shot at it that afternoon, 
| staved in callp till about three o'clock, 
lving lazily back on the bed of 
smelling boughs, watching 
the pack ponies as they stood under the 
pines on the edge of the open, stamping 
now and then, and switching their tails. 
The air was still, the sky a glorious blue; 
at that hour in the afterncon even the 
September sun was hot. The smoke 
from the smoldering logs of the camp 
fire curled thinly upwards. Little chip 
munks scuttled out from their holes to 
the packs which lay in a_ heap on the 
ground, ard then scuttled madly back 
again. .\ couple of drab-colored whis 
kev-jacks, with bold) mien and 
bright exes, he pped and fluttered round, 
picking up the scraps, and uttering an 
extraord.n variety of notes, mostly 
discordant; so tame were they that one 
of them Ft on my outstretched arm as | 
half dozed, basking in the sunshine. 

When th 
I shouldered my rifle and plunged into 
the woods. .\t first my route lay along 


sweet 


evergreen 


fearless 


shadows began to lengthen, 
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then for half a mile 
over a windfall, the dead timber piled 


a mountain side; 


about in crazy confusion. After that | 
went up the bottom of a valley by a little 
brook, the ground being carpeted with 
\t the head 
of this brook was a pond covered with 
water-lilies; and a scramble through a 
rocky pass took me into a high, wet val- 
ley, where the thick growth of spruce 
was broken by occasional strips of mead- 
In this valley the 
lay, well at the upper end. 

In moceasined feet I trod soft 
through the soundless woods. Under 
the dark branches it was already dusk, 
and the air had the cool chill of evening. 
As I neared the clump where the bod, 
lav, | walked with redoubled caution 
watching and listening with strained 
alertness. Then | heard a twig snap; and 
my blood leaped, for 1 knew the 
was at his supper. [In another 
| saw his shaggy, brown form. He was 
working with all his awkward giant 
strength, trving to bury the 
twisting it to one side and the other with 
wonderful ease. Once he got angry and 
suddenly gave it a tremendous cuff with 
his paw; in mis bearing he had something 
half humorous, half devilish. 1 crept up 
within forty vards; but for several min 
utes he not keep his head still 
Then something attracted his attention 
in the and he motionless 
looking towards it, broadside to m¢ 
with his fore-paws planted on the car- 
This gave me my chance. I drew 
a very fine bead his eve and 
ear, then pulled trigger. He dropped 
like a steer when struck with a pole-axe. 

If there is a good hiding-place handy 
it is better to lie in wait at the carcass. 
()ne day on the head-waters of the Madi- 


a sponge of soaked moss. 


ow. Moose Carcass 


bear 


moment 


Carcass, 


would 


1oOrest, stood 


Cass. 


between 


son, | found that a bear was coming to 
an elk | had shot some davs before: and 
| at once determined to ambush the beast 
when he came back that evening. The 


valley a 
bottom 


carcass lav in the middle of a 
quarter of a mile broad. The 
of this valley was covered by an open 
forest of tall pines: a thick jungle of 
smaller evergreens marked where the 
mountains rose on either hand. There 


were a number of large rocks scattered 
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here and there, one, a very convenient 
shape, being only some seventy or eighty 
yards from the carcass. Up this I clam 
bered. It hid me perfectly, and on its 
top was a carpet of soit pine needles, 
on which I could le at my ease. 

Hour after hour passed by. A little 
black wo d pecker with a \ ellow crest 
ran nimbly up and down the tree trunks 
for some time and then flittered away 
with a party of chickadees and nut- 
hatches. Occasionally a Clarke’s crow 
soared about overhead or clung in any 
position to the swaying end of a pine 
branch, chattering and _— screaming. 
Flocks of cross-bills, with wavy flight 
and plaintive calls, flew to a small min 
eral lick near by, where they scraped the 
clay with their queer little beaks. 

As the westering sun sank out of sight 
beyond the mountains these sounds of 
bird-life gradually died away. Under 
the great pines the evening was still with 
the silence of primeval desolation. The 
sense of sadness and loneliness, the mel 
ancholy of the wilderness, came over me 
like a spell. Every slight noise made 
my pulses throb as I lay motionless on 
the rock gazing intently into the gather- 
ing gloom. | began to fear that it woul: 
grow too dark to shoot before the grisly 
came. 

Suddenly and without warning, the 
great bear stepped out of the bushes and 
trod across the pine needles with such 
swift and silent footsteps that its bulk 
seemed unreal. It was very cautious, 
continually halting to peer around; and 
once it stood up on its hind legs and 
looked long down the valley towards the 
red west. As it reached the carcass | 
put a bullet between its shoulders. — It 
rolled over, while the woods resounded 
with its savage roaring. Immediately it 
struggled to its feet and staggered off; 
and fell again to the next shot, squalling 
and yelling. Twice this was repeated; 
the brute being one of those bears which 
greet every wound with a great outery, 
and sometimes seem to their 
when hit—although they will occasional 
ly fight as savagely as their more silent 
brethren. In this case the wounds were 
mortal, and the bear died before reaching 
the edge of the thicket. 
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I spent much of the fall of 1889 hunt- 
ing on the head-waters of the Salmon 
and Snake in Idaho, and along the Mon- 


tana boundary line from the Big Hole 
Basin and the head of the Wisdom River 
to the neighborhood of Red Rock Pass 


and to the north and west of Henry's 
Lake. During the last fortnight my 
companion was an old mountain man, 


always called either “Hank” or “Griff.” 
He was a crabbedly honest old fellow, 
and a very skilful hunter; but he was 


worn out with age and rheumatism, and 
his temper had failed even faster than 
his bodily strength. He showed me a 
greater variety of game than I had ever 
seen before in so short a time; nor did I 
ever before or after make so successful 
ahunt. But he was an exceedingly dis- 
agreeable companion on account of his 
surly, moody ways. I generally had to 
get up first, to kindle the fire and make 
ready breakfast, and he was very quarrel- 
some. FT inally, during my absence from 
camp one day, while not very far from 
Red pass, he found my whiskey 
flask, which | kept purely for emergen- 
cies, and drank all the contents. When 
I came back he was quite drunk. This 
was unbearable, and after some high 
words I left him, and struck off home- 
ward through the woods on my own ac- 
count. We had with us four pack and 
saddle horses; and of these | took a very 
intelligent and gentle little bronco mare, 
which possessed the invaluable trait of al- 
Ways staying near camp, even when not 
hobbled. | not hampered with 
much of an outfit, having only my buf- 
falo sleeping-bag, a fur and my 
washing kit, with a couple of spare pairs 
and handkerchiefs. \ 
frving-pan, some salt, flour, baking-pow- 
der, a small chunk of salt pork, and a 
hatchet, made up a light pack, which, 
with the bedding, I fastened across the 
stock saddle by means of a rope and a 
spare packing cinch. My _ cartridges 
and knife were in my belt; my compass 
and matches, as always, in my pocket. [ 
walked, while the little mare followed al 
most like a dog, often without my having 
to held the lariat which served as _ hal- 
ter. 

The country was for the most part fair- 
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ly open, as I 
where glades 


kept near the foot-hills 
and little prairies broke 
the pine forest. The trees were of small 
size. ‘There was no regular trail, but the 
course was easy to keep, and I had no 
trouble of any kind save on the second 
day. That afternoon I was following a 
stream which at last “canyoned up,” that 
is, sank to the bottom of a canyon-like 
ravine impassable for a horse. [| started 
up a side valley, intending to cross from 
its head coulies to those of another valley 
which woud lead in below the canyon. 

Hewever, I got enmeshed in the tan 
gle of winding valleys at the foot of the 
steep mountains, and as dusk was com- 
ing on I halted and camped in a little 
open spot, by the side of a small, noisy 
brook, with crystal water. The place 
was carpeted with soft, wet green moss, 
dotted red with the kinnikinnic berries, 
and at its edge, under the trees where 
the ground was dry, | threw down the 
buffalo bed on the mat of sweet-smelling 
pine needles. Making camp took but a 
moment. I opened the pack, tossed the 
bedding on a smooth spot, knee-halter 
ed the little mare, dragged up a few dry 
logs, and then strolled off, rifle on 
shoulder, through the frosty gloaming, 
to see if I could pick up a grouse for 
supper. 

For half a mile | walked quickly and 
silently over the pine needles, across a 
succession of slight ridges, separated by 
narrow, shallow valleys. The forest here 
was composed of lodge-pole pines, which 
on the ridges erew close together, with 
tall slender trunks, while in the valleys 
the growth was more open. Though the 
sun was behind the mountains there was 
yet plenty of light by which to shoot, but 
it was fading rapidly. 

At last, as | was thinking of turning 
towards camp, | stole up to the crest of 
one of the ridges, and looked over into 
the valley some sixty vards off. Imme- 
diately | caught the loom of some large, 
dark object; and another glance showed 
me a big grisly walking slowly off with 
his head down. Ile was quartering to 
me, and I fired into his flank, the bullet, 
as | afterwards found, ranging forward 
and piercing one lung. At shot 


the 


AND 





STREAM 


he uttered a loud, 


moaning grunt and 
plunged forward at a heavy gallop, while 
[ raced obliquely down the hill to cut 


him off. After going a few hundred 
feet he reached a laurel thicket, some 
thirty yards broad, and two or three 
times as long which he did not leave. [ 
ran up to the edge and there halted 
not liking to venture into the mass of 
twisted, close growing stems and glossy 
foliage. \oreover, as | halted, | heard 
him utter a peculiar, savage kind of 
whine from the heart of the brush. Ac- 
cordingly, I began to skirt the edge, 
standing on tiptoe and gazing earnestly 
to see if I could not catch a glimpse of 
his hide. When I was at the narrowest 
part of the thicket, he suddenly left it 
directly opposite, and then wheeled and 
stood breadside to me on the hill-side, a 
little above. He turned his head stiffly to- 
wards me; scarlet strings of froth hung 
from his lips; his eves burned like em- 
bers in the gloom. 

[ held true, aiming behind the shoul- 
and my bullet shattered the point 
or lower end of his heart, taking out a 
big nick. Instantly the great bear turned 
with a harsh roar of fury and challenge, 
blowing the bloody foam from his 
mouth, so that I saw the gleam of his 
white fangs; and then he charged 
straight at me, crashing and bounding 
through the laurel bushes, so that it was 
hard to aim. [| waited until he came to 
a fallen tree, raking him as he topped it 
with a ball, which entered his chest and 
went through the cavity of his body, but 
he neither swerved nor flinched, and at 
the moment I did not know that I had 
struck him. He came steadily on, and 
in another second was almost upon me. 
| fired for his forehead, but my bullet 
went open mouth, 


der, 


low, entering his 
smashing his lower jaw and going into 
the neck. | leaped to one sid 
as I pulled the trigger; and through the 
hanging smoke the first thing | was 
his paw as he made a vicious side blow at 
me. The rush of his charge carried him 
past. As he struck he lurched forward, 
leaving a pool of bright blood where his 
muzzle hit the ground; but he recovered 
himself and made two or three jumps 
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onwards, while I hurriedly jammed a 
couple of cartridges. into the maga- 
zine, my rifle holding only four, all of 
which I had fired. Then he tried to 
pull up, but as he did so his muscles 
seemed suddenly to give way, his head 
drooped and he rolled over and over like 
a shot rabbit. Each of my first three 
bullets had inflicted a mortal wound. 

It was already twilight, and I merely 
opened the carcass, and then trotted back 
tocamp. Next morning | returned and 
with much labor took off the skin. The 
fur was very fine, the animal being in ex- 
cellent trim, and unusually bright-col- 
ored. Unfortunately, in packing it out 
I lost the skull, and had to supply its 
place with one of plaster. The beauty 
of the trophy, and the memory of the 
circumstances under which I[ procured it, 
make me value it perhaps more highly 
than any other in my house. 

This is the only instance in which I 
have been regularly charged by a grisly. 
On the whole, the danger of hunting 
these great bears has been much exag- 
gerated. At the beginning of the pres- 
ent century, when white hunters first en- 
countered the grisly, he was doubtless 
an exceedingly savage beast, prone to 
attack without provocation, and a re- 
doubtable foe to persons armed with the 
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clumsy, small-bore, muzzle-loading rifles 
of the day. but at present bitter experi- 
ence has taught him caution. He has 
been hunted for sport, and hunted for his 
pelt, and hunted for the bounty, and 
hunted as a dangerous enemy to stock, 
until,save in the very wildest districts, he 
has learned to be more wary than a deer, 
and to avoid man’s presence almost as 
carefully as the most timid kind of game. 
Except in rare cases he will not attack 
of his own accord, and, as a rule, even 
when wounded his object is escape rath 
er than battle. 

Still, when fairly brought to bay, or 
when moved by a sudden fit of ungov 
ernable anger, the grisly is beyond per 
adventure a very dangerous antagonist. 
The first shot, if taken at a bear a good 
distance off and previously unwounded 
and unharried, is not usually fraught 
with much danger; the startled animal 
being at the outset bent merely on flight. 
It is always hazardous, however, to track 
a wounded and worried grisly into thick 
cover, and the man who habitually fol- 
lows and kills this chief of American 
game in dense timber, never abandoning 
the bloody trail whithersoever it leads, 
must show no small degree of skill and 
hardihood, and must not too closely, 
count the risk to life or limb. 
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Mary E. 
HERE is something in the wind— 


that is certain. 

Else why is Irisco, the clerk, 
bar-tender, barber and general factotum 
of “The Three Brothers,” in smiling hoi- 
iday attire, with gaily striped pink and 
white shirt and blue tie? Else why has 
Gentleman George donned his thread 
bare dress suit that had done its duty 
well, say twenty-five years ago? — Else 
why (unwonted luxury!) has Long Tom 
had his tlowing and whiskers 
shorn? Else why is Trail Ike furbishing 
up bis formidabie array of “weepings” 
and his big spurs? Else why is Mrs. 
Nelly flving about as fast as her two 
hundred pounds avoirdupois allows, in 
a bustle of preparations which brings 
every servant, hanger-on and lounger 
within sound of her loud voice into 
requisition? Else why, at this busy sea 
son, an unwonted number of cowboys 
in flaming neck gear and big hats and 
clanking spurs are idling—and_ not 
drinking—about the one straggling little 
street of this mining town? 

Kex Rossiter, idly pacing the veranda 
of the aforesaid “Three Brothers,” pui- 
fing his cigar, and for perhaps the thou- 
sandih time contrasting the finished 
work of Nature as shown in those grand 
lv towering, snow-crowned mountains, 
rising bold and massive into a cloudless 
sky, and the insignificant, cheap and 
(144) 
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homely buildings of men’s hands, still 
finds time between whiles to wonder at 
this unwonted stir. 

Spring, coming gaily on her way, 
takes up the glad song of resurrection, 
and the mountain slopes are spangled 
over with myriads of blossoms, above 
which hum and butterflies hover, 
and treed streamlets send down their sil- 
ver sheen with a ripple like laughter fill- 


be Cs 


ing’ all the air. The tavern with its 
swinging sign, “The Three Brothers” 


(though why Three brothers and only 
Mrs. Welly in evidence), faces a saloon, 
and this is the “Big Injun,” both as to 
name and architecture of the town. The 
“Big Injan” the cognomen of 
the mine that has collected about itself 
a “bizarre” assemblage of humanity, pos- 
sible onlv to these far western mining 
stations. The straggling street makes a 
sharp turn just here in front of the tav- 
ern, skirts the base of the great moun- 
tain, dips and strikes off across a sandy, 
monotonous stretch of plains diversified 
in no great degree by the scanty sage 


brush and sparse groups of stunted trees 


is also 


dotting it here and there. Lut those 
mountains, rising peak on peak, crest 


above crest, there at the right, redeem 


all. Rossiter knows them well in every 
phase—gray dawning, golden sunset, sil- 
ver moontide. Slowly now he with- 


draws his gaze from the tar heights sun- 
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flooded. Frisco is nailing up a colossal 
ereen wreath above the swinging sign 
of “The Three Brothers.” 

“What's up, Frisco?” 

“We air expectin’ of Cap'n Jack to 
day, sir,” Frisco says with his best smile 
and bow (Irisco prides himself on his 
superior manners). 

“That's it then. The tutelary saint of 
the ‘Big Injun’,” murmurs Rossiter un- 
der lis breath—and goes back to the 
mountains again. 

Not to be outdone in this matter of 
decoration, the “Big Injun” across the 
way hangs out an American flag, then 
retires scowling at the apparently uncor- 
scious l*risco. 

“Quite festive, I’m sure,” says Frisco 
with a grin. “Do you see, sir?” 

“Yes, I see,” returns Rossiter, dream- 
ily, thinking more of the divine pano- 
rama of mountains and sky, and_ the 
sweet, pure air fanning his cheek than 
of anything sublunary at the present 
time. 

This free, untrammelled life 
the madding crowd” is a revelation 
the man Boston born and bred, and he 
is rapidly forgetting the “ennui” and in 
difference of his former thirty years of 
servitude (as he terms it now) amid this 
magnificent scenery, and his busy life as 
superintendent of the “Big Injun” mine. 
Strange, too, how he drifted away oft 
here—thanks to his eccentric old uncik 
who set him on the way, anything but re 
joicing at first, however—that same uncle, 
Rex Rossiter, Sr.—who is at the present 
date roaming the wilds, “prospecting,” 
he calls it, who issued his ultimatum 
(compared to which the laws of the 
Medes and Persians are as echoing brass 
and tinkling cymbal) that never a ducai 

his fortune, dug out of the rock bi 
the sweat cf his brow, should Rex, Jr., 
as much as touch until he proved hin 
self competent to manage the “Big In- 
jun,” where most of it had come from. 
\ hideous, painted old savage the mine 
seemed, too, from the Boston standpoint, 
and, of course. Rossiter, Jr., vowed he 
would stick to his law office and snap 
his fingers at Rossiter, Sr., but his motk- 
er (she was pretty Marie Tremayne, you 
know) coaxed and cried a little, and that 


“far from 
to 
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settled it. The “Big Injun” improved 
wonderfully on close acquaintance, and 
after the first two months’ comradeship 
appeared to be a respectable old party. 
Rossiter thinks that he shall end by be- 
coming quite fond of him; and the game, 
and the fish irom mountain 
streams, and the mountains themselves, 
and the air—of one thing he 1s sure; he 
is in no hurry to return to the east, and 
I’m not certain but he says the “effete 
east” at that. 

His position is something of a sine- 
cure just at present, thanks to the excel- 
lent management of his uncle, who does 
not relax his grip on the old savage, but 
he has a dim presentiment that the bur- 
den he is easily lifting just now will grow 
into considerable proportions in_ the 
course of time. 

He throws back his head, drawing a 
deep breath. “What a joy life is, after 
all—and labor, too,” he thinks. 

Somewhere, away in the distance, 
sounds a horn. Mrs. Nelly, Frisco and 
the “help” come out “en fete” and range 
themselves upon the piazza. l'rom the 
four quarters come Gentleman George, 
Long Vom, Trail Ike and “ten canaille,” 
and take place lower down. Across the 
way the saloon throws out its contingent 
of cowboys and loungers. Down th 
long white road a cloud of dust and 
Broncho Pete’s horn sounding from th« 
midst of it, blowing a long blast ending 
with a few extra flourishes. 

“Cap'n Jack’s come!” announces Fris 
co. Gentleman George wipes his blink- 
ing old eyes with a white handkerchief 
and advances a step or two. 

“\Vhat a quavering old chap he is,” 
thinks Rossiter. “Well, I’m due at the 
mine, and [’ll get a look at the Captain 
before the rest of them,” and so sets oif. 

our plunging horses, a whirlwind of 
dust, the flourish of Broncho P 
whip, a flash of gray eves under a gray 
toque—and the stage sweeps round the 
bend. 


these 


( te’s long 


“And no Captain Jack,” says Rossiter. 
.... Wonder who the girl can be.” 

tie is a bit curious about this same 
Captain Jack of whom he has heard so 
much first, last, and pretty much all the 
time. It is, Captain Jack says this, or, 
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Captain Jack does that, everywhere. In 
his mind he pictures him always as a 
dashing United States cavalryman with 
lots of go and no end of pluck. Present 
ly, however, he forgets all about the mat- 
eer. 
but it all comes back to him as he sits 
in his room, busily writing, that evening, 
and he becomes conscious of the squeak 
ing of fiddles, and the shutfling of many 
Just here, too, someone taps al 
his door, and upon opening it, he is con- 
fronted by the polite I*risco bearing a 
small server, upon which rests an exceed- 
ingly large card, inscribed: 


fect. 


the Presens of Your compen: 
Is Invite , 
to Atend a dance to Night 
to the 3 bros. 


“All right, Frisco; Ill look in present 
ly.” 
“In honor of the Cap'n,” supplements 
the smiling l'risco. 

“Why, | thought the Captain had dis 
appointed vou, and had not put in an 
appearance. 

“Oh, no! Cap'n Jack's here all right.” 

“Well, Vl be down when I get 
through with these letters.” 

With one of his elaborate bows, Irisco 
departs. So, in the course of a couple 
of hours, when the fiddlers are waxing 
fast and furious, and the shuffling grow- 
ing te a stampede, he looks in upon the 
dance, as he agreed. 

They are apparently dancing all over 
the iower floor, as the extemporized bali 
room consists of the dining room and 
halls. Refreshment tables are set out 
upon the piazza. The scene is a novel 
one to the Bostonian, and Rossiter finds 
some amusement in watching the antics 
of the motley crowd. There are some 
picturesque figures among these cow 
boys and miners—a certain wild grace 
in their movements, pleasing to his ar- 
tistic eve. Nor does he smile even when 


he beholds Long Tom with his six feet 
four whirling about Mrs. Kelly with her 
four feet six (or thereabouts), and that 
fact speaks well for his risibilities. Long 
Tom has his weather eye out for the 
buxom i 


landlady, and probably it is 
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“come haste to the wedding” 
late. 


soon or 


Just here he gets a shock. 

Slowly walking down the hall, leaning 
on the arm of Gentleman George, he 
sees an erect, girlish figure gowned in 
white, and Rossiter stares now in good 
earnest. 

“Of course this is the girl with the 
erav eyes,” he thinks, “that | saw in the 
stage.” 

She comes nearer, stopping now and 
again to speak to someone, and smiling 
and bowing to others in the room, 
Presently she pauses quite near him;— 
indeed he feels sure those wonderful eves 
flashed into his own one briet 
With a comprehensive glance, Rossiter 
takes in the chestnut braids, 
pale, pure complexion, health-tinted, red 
smiling mouth; he notes and admires, 
too, a certain haughty lift of chin poised 
on a firm white throat about which are 
soft lace rufiles. 


second 


sheen of 


ller arms are covered, 
but he sees the small ungloved hands, 
unadorned by a single ring. <All in ail, 
she is the daintiest bit of girlhood his 
critical eyes have ever rested upon. 

Under veiled lids he watches her until 
she disappears, still in the company of 
the broken old man he knows only by 
the soubriquet of Gentleman George. 
Soon thereafter, as there is no use in 
trving to sleep with this din going on, 
he wanders out under the quiet stars to 
look upon the mountains, dark, somber, 
silent, and solemn against the sky; and 
there he stays until gray dawn finds the 
distant peaks, and sunrise comes flushing 
them into rose-red splendor. 

And he has forgotten that he did not 
even catch a glimpse of the gallant, dash- 
ing captain. 

Not a whit the worse for a sleepless 
night, Rossiter is preparing to hie away 
to his daily encounter with the painted 
savage up there on the mountain side, 
when he is arrested by Irisco. 

“Ther’s someun en waitin’ for you, sit, 
in the bar-room.” 

He turns about, and entering the room 
designated, finds a dozen or more men 
assembled there. Not one of them has 
had a wink of sleep, and not one of them 
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minds it in the least, so rugged and sea- 
soned are these sinewy fellows. 

“Well, my men, what is it?” 

l‘risco dodge s in, and retires discreetly 
to a corner where he can not be 
but can hear. 

Someone closes the door and locks it. 
“Is there a lynching afoot, | wonder?” 
thinks Rossiter. ‘“lvidently something 
of equal importance, at least.” Long 
fom clears his throat several times in 
preliminary fashion, the others crowding 


seen 


up closer. 

“We air here, Mister Rossiter, upon 
a impertent subjek, an’ we hey agreed 
thet it’s ter be on the squar’— “ther dead 
squar.” \n’ when we sez upon ther 
dead squar’, pards, what duz we mean?" 

A dozen revolvers grasped in as many 


brown, muscular hands are drawn sug- 
gestively a few inches from as many 
belts. 


“T understand. Put up your guns. Go 
on Tom.” 

“Bein’ we air on ther squar’ 
squar—we'll perceed ter bizness. Wen 
ther old man, ver uncle, sez as how his 
war comin’ out ter take a-holt of 


the dead 


nevvy 
ther bizness, we uns sezs as how we'd 
stan’ by; an’ we uns “hez” stud by. We 


uns is “perrowd” ter stan’ by ther cle 
man an’ his nevvy. W’at we air claim 
in’ fer ourselves is, thet we uns hez stud 
by. Air there’ any objecshuns ter thet?” 
“No,” answers Rossiter; ‘‘there has 
never been any ill will between us.” 
“You wuz never offish ner stuck-up, 
an’ you's cl’ar grit ter the backbone 
same as ther ole man. ‘Wall’; we've 
ben sizin’ uv things up, an’ we uns hey 
struck ther trail. Ther ole man ‘lowed 
ez how you'd sorter stay round ther mine 
—goin’ and comin’—so ter speak, and 
thet’s what ud suit all pards. Praps 
you've tuk notice on our pecooliarity. 
Prans you've tuk notice thet most uv in 
dividuls “hez” pecooliarities. Ther pe- 
cooliarity uv this here camp is Religin! 
We uns goes in fur Religin, an’ we goes 
in “strong!” Whut we air claimin’ fer 
ourselves is Religin. Any ubjectins ?” 
Evidently not; therefore he resumes. 
“‘In coorse,’ we hain’t got no meetin’- 
hus, ner no sky-pilot sense that cuss we 
strung up fer hoss-stealin’. Fact ts, 
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Mister, we hez been onlucky on sky-pi- 


lots. Ther wus one purty fair one, but 
he slid out ‘tween two days—got fair 
skairt out—jes becuz our religis feelin’ 
got ther upper holt onto us, an’ druv us 
ter haulin’ uv him outen his bunk an’ 
mekin uv him preach. “Twas purty cold, 
an’ sometimes he didn’t hev any time 
ter rag up er great sight, an’ it might hev 
ben a ‘leetle’ onpleasint, but ‘twus all re- 
ligin! Why, we uns air pecooliar thet- 
away, thet we air fair shet on them 
Gulchers—wudn't ‘sociate with no sech 
onreligis cusses ‘no how!’ We air ther 
best eddicated an’ religisist camp in these 
here parts—an’ ther man ez sez we 
‘haint,’ ‘Il never live ter 
‘In coorse’ arter ther roundup, an’ ther 
boys cum in with ther rocks, ther’s purty 
lively times, an’—I'm givin’ it ter ver 
squar’—ther’s a consider’ble uv shootin’ 

-but playful, playful! Whut ver 
pards*" 

*Nacherly, a ‘leetle’ playful 
“*Wall’! Ther’s Gentleman George 
‘his’ pecooliarity is keerds—keerds aw’ 
firewater. Whut yourn is, we uns don’t 
know—an’ we uns don't cuss! 
"Tain't keerds, ner firewater, ner rocks 

an’ prospectin’ like ther ole man.” 

“Perhaps it is mountains,” 
Rossiter. lle is wondering where this 
is all leading to, but he tries to possess 
his soul in patience—and there is no 
other way, seemingly. 

“Mebby,” says Long Tom, “mebby; 
but we hain’t claimin’ anything onto it. 
Cap'n Jack's pecooliarity is religin—re 
ligin an’ eddication, same ez ourn. Av’ 
it’s Cap’n Jack thet struck ther trail fer 
ther hull lot uv us. Thet’s on ther 
squar’, W'en Cap'n Jack “lowed 
ez how a eddication wus whut ’d got ter 
be had, we uns nacherly hustled ter git 
it fer ther Cap'n. Never wus a tarnal 
thing ther Cap'n wanted, but thet we uns 
stud by ter git. Ther Cap’n bosses ther 
hull -— consarn kit an’ bilin, an’ we 
air perrowd on it. ‘Uv Coorse,’ on ‘count 
of his pecooliarity, Gentleman George 
hain’t come up ter ther scratch, an’ so 
me an’ pards fixed ter hev him take in 
ther chips, an’ then we indooced him 
playful, you know—ter send them onto 
ther Cap’n fer books an’ a pianny, an’ 


see snakes!. 


SCZ, 


‘keer’ a 


suggested 


too. 
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eddication, an’ so forth, an’ ter send ther 
Cap'n down east ter skule an’ sich. We 
hain’: never axed no riddles uv how Gen 
tleman wus a-livin’ here these 
ten vears pas’; it cums along uv thet thar 
pecooliarity, most like ‘nough. But w’en 
ther Cap'n wrd cum inter ther s‘loon 
night ater night, in a long white gownd 
an’ yvaller ha’r tumblin’ an’ curlin’, ai’ 
jes never notice ther shootin’ irns ner 
knives lyin’ ‘round playful like, an’ never 
mek nothin’ uv climbin’ onter a feller’s 
knee whut wuz jes ready ter eat thei 
hill lavout, an’ thet babby ud ery 
an want gran'pap ter cum hum—wall!- 
nacherly we uns ‘ud see thet gran’pap 
‘went. He's a mighty shaky ole cuss, 
‘anyhow, an’ ‘tain’t nothin’ onlikely he'd 
ben strung up afore this, ‘ceptin we’s all 
skairt uv ther Cap’n. 

“But now ther Cap'n ‘lows ez how 
ther’s a chance uv teachin’, an’ ez it “ud 
be ther figger ter take it. We uns hain't 
never goin’ ter stan’ by an’ see ther Cap'n 
leave ther Big Injun fer good ‘nohow!’ 
What ‘ud us cum ter ‘thout ther Cap’n? 
Mought ez soon be ther cussed Gulch 
ers! \Whut we wants, an’ whut we axes, 
stand by an’ keep ther 


George 


is fer ‘you’ ter 
Cap'n.” 

‘T doubt if [ can do very much, Tom. 
in that direction, not being acquainted 


with vour friend; but Ull do the best I 
can for you,” savs Rossiter, when this 


long harangue comes to an end. 


“Shake, pardner!” shouts Long Tom, 


seizing Rossiter’s hand in his powerful 
’ 


erip. The rest follow the lead of theit 
spokesman “con amore.” 

“Wei uns ‘lowed ez how if you sez 
vou'd stan’ by, ‘thet’ war the way t 


figeer; but saft, no ' 


hev ter be trapped saft ez ary red-skin 


rit 
Stl 


Cap'n Jack Il 


devil! You git ther gell ter sav she'll 
hey you, an’ it’s boun’ ter cum right. 
\n’ we uns ‘Il stan’ by!—fust an’ last, 
we uns ‘Il stan’ by!’ 

before Rossiter can utter the aston 


ished words ready upon his lips, a quick 
rap sounds upon the door, followed in an 
instant by a peremptory shake of the 
knob. 

“It’s Cap’n Jack, by ther holy smoke!” 
mutters Long Tom. 


There is a flurry. The men betake 
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theniselves hastily, some to the windows, 
from which they gaze sheepishly, others 
to the bar, where they seek 
their courage by means not uncommo; 
to them. 
ner, and flings open the door. 

\iter all, it is but a lithe, girlish figure 
habited in a blue cloth dress, with a littl 
gray toque crowning her shining chest- 
nut hair. 
the dignity of a princess. 
again the haughty lift of head and chin, 


to bolster ty 


Rossiter sees 


l'riseco comes out from his cor- | 


She enters, however, with al! } 


~ ° . i 
belied by the sweetness of the red lips— 
sees again the flash of gray eyes from be- | 


neath their straig dark 
remembers them all very wel 

“Tom” (imperiously, and advancing 
directly towards that cowering: individ- 
ual), “where is grandfather?” 

‘l hain’t no idee at 
Tom. 

“Why are all you men here at this 
time of dav?” demands this authoritatiy 
voung woman, flashing a glance aroun 
the room before man | 
them quailed 

act on't is, Miss, ther’s a—‘a strik 
at the Big Injun,” Tom jerks out after 
a pause no one else attempts to break. 


ht, brows. H 
lI] 


1 
I. 


idee no all,” 


quavers 


wich 


every 


i 
h 


F 


She turns her back on him disdain- | 
fullv. “What is it, bill Mason?” she 
says, going over to the window fro! 
which Dill gazes intently, and apparent 


perfectly oblivious to 

“Oh!—I—I—thet is 

The girl cuts this stumbling speec! 
short with a gesture, and turning, 
directly up to Rossiter. 

“Perhaps you, a stranger, will tell n 
what these, my friends, refuse to 
heard—I have been told that 
are taking an unwarranted libertv wit! 
my name—and interfering with affairs in 
which they can have no possible concern 


‘no possible concern’!” adding with a 


anything else. 


walks 


T 


1,- +} 
tnat thes 


passionate stamp of her foot—‘is 1s 
the purpose of this unwonted gathoer- 
ing?” 

She has spoken bravely enough, but 


just at the last there is a sudden quiver | 
of lip and chin, like a grieved child’s, and § 


a mist of tears darkens the 
and quenches their fire. 

Rossiter makes haste to reassure het. 
“T assure you, Miss - is 


gray eyes 





set 
sh 








a 
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“My name is Sardis,” haughtily. 


“Upon my honor, Miss Sardis, your 
name has not once been mentioned this 


morning to my certain knowledge, 


savs earnestly, and with such an air of 


truthiulness as carries instant conviction, 
Those two lovely, aiixious eves search 


ing his, light up imto sunim 


(what beautiful eves they are!). A swift 
smile dimples her cheek, and her parted 
lips disclose even rows of milk-wiiite 
teeth. She extends her hand frankly. 
“Oh, thank you! I believe you ,” shx 
says brightly. Then with charming 
; she looks around. “T was mis- 


grace 
taken then, after all, and so I'll forgive 
you all for being so impolite to me when 
I came in—and, good by.” 

She passes through the door with a lit 
tle nod of her pretty head, the smilk 
still lingering on her lips. 

\ de 

Finally Long Tom 
Rossiter, and bringing his hand down 
on the shoulder of that long suffering 
young man with a resounding thump, 
says in a sepulchral tone: 

“Couldn’t hev did it better myself, 
my boy! ter save me, I couldn't.” 
“Eh—what ?” Rossiter, with 
his thoughts dwelling upon that babyish 
quiver of lip and chin, and those lumin- 
ous eves wet with sudden tears. 

He rubs his tingling shoulder ruefully, 
then glancing at his watch 

“ll not forget your Tom. 
Frisco, ask Captain Jack to come up to 
my office this morning.” 

But to-day the painted 
utterly to charm—its attractions 
in oblivion. 


ad sil¢ nee. 


crosses over to 


not 


request, 


savage fails 
le 


anguish 


Those gray eyes, constantly changing, 
grave, gay, haughty or tender by turns, 
come between him and the written page, 
and probably this accounts for his feeling 
no surprise when Miss Sardis opens the 
door and enters. 

He rises, hastening to place a chair 
for her, 

“They said vou wished to see me,” sh 
says, seating herself before the desk. 

“I—that is—of course, I wished to 
see vou,” begins Rossiter, wondering if 
she knew how much he really wishes it. 
“Another mistake!” she laughs. “Well, 
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this day has been a series of them. But 
I ceriainly desired to see you, to explain 
my intrusion upon your business con- 
ferencé this morning. Kate Mason—- 


Isill’s wife came to me with a hor- 
rid story she said she heard Tom 
and lier husband talking—Oh! | cannot 
tell vou what she said! But knowing 


these peopl as | do, | readily believed 


her. You see from the time grandfather 
brought me here—a weak, ailing little 
creature—these big rough men _ have 
petted and spoiled me, and allowed me to 
tvrannize over them to my heart's can- 
tent; but while at heart they are so good, 
their ways are rude—often blundering 
and | never doubted what I heard until 
you set things right.’ 

She is speaking rapidly, and Rossiter 
watches the bright sunlight coming 
through the window making little golden 
gleams in her chestnut braids and play- 


pon the pure tints of her lovely face; 


no ill health now, surely. 


il 
“You speak of having been ailing,” he 
says hastily, anxious to prolong the 
versation. “But you could not have re- 
mained so very long in this delightful cli- 
mate.” 

“Oh. no!” 


con- 


moun 
I was the only one 


brightly. ‘These 


~ 


tains are 2 curea 
left. and grandfather could not bear to 
see me fading awav: but there 
pect of anything of that kind now,” she 


is no pros 


faugHSs. 

Grace and life and health are visible 
in every curve of her form, and Rossiter 
i the charm perfect 
. nanl 1; ‘er before in hi hole 
womanhood as never before in his whole 
existence. 


ae . . 
is sensible of ol 


She “Well, 
to our chapter of errors.” 

He promptly reaches for his hat. “I 
am just about leaving, and will accom 
pany vou, if you will allow me.” Then, 
when he has locked the door, “You are 
fond of the mountains, too?” he 

‘T believe I adore them!” 


rises. we'll say sood by e 


ask Ss. 


returns. 


she 


‘They have been my most beloved” 
(until now, he would like to add). 
“Be sure vou do not claim my own 


particular one.” 
“Which is that?” 


“The one with the hood like a cowled 
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monk. Have vou noticed how often he 
veils his face with clouds?” 

“Yes; and that is also my mountain.” 

They are laughing and talking as old 
friends are wont to laugh and talk, and 
the walk that brings them to the little 
cottage is ali too short for Rossiter. 

Now—as he stands for a moment at 
the gate, finding no possible pretext for 
lingering longer—now and here, he gets 
such a shock as knocks the Boston im- 
passibility into flinders. 

Somewhere in the distance, a querul- 
ous, quavering voice calls— 

*“Jacquetta—Jacquetta!” 

“Coming, grandfather. Good day, 
Mr. Rossiter,” and she runs lightly up 
the rickety old ste ps. 

Whether he answers or 
not know—he never docs 
collapse is too great. 


not, he does 


know—his 


He is half way to “The Three Broth- 
ers” before he even remembers to shut 
his mouth. 

“By Jove!” he says with a gasp. “Cap- 
tain Jack!” 

He continues to say “By Jove!” at 
intervals, and with much emphasis until 
he reaches his room, when he sits down 
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to review the situation as calmly as his 
impaired faculties will allow. He en- 
deavors, honestly enough, to compare 
the girl with some eastern women he has 
known—perhaps admired, after a fash- 
ion. He is trying to be impartial, but 
those gray eyes play the very mischief, 
and he cannot get away from them. 

“She is worth ten millions « 
spectacled Boston girls! She is flesh 
and blood—life—beauty! She is all in 
all, the woman my 
rested upon!” 

All at once he gives way to quiet 


f the yse 


sweetest eves ever 


laughter. Here’s an item for Boston 
papers: Married. On the ——————~ 


(wish I knew the date) by the Rev. Jug 
Jones, at the shack of Gentleman George, 
Rex Rossiter, Tess Boston, Mass., to Cap- 
tain Jack of the “Big Injun!” 

He sobers down and does some pretty 
hard thinking for awhile, then, rising, he 
throws back his handsome head, his eyes 
alight. 

“Tom,” he says aloud, “I promised to 
‘stan’ by,’ ‘and [ will’!—while I have a 
leg to stand on!” And his imaginary 
marriage notice could have been used 
with a few slight changes half a year 
afterwards. 





May I 


O, my kindred, far away, 


send a kindly greeting 

Heart with heart o'er ocean meeting, 
On this happy New Year's Day. 

Take the wish my pen doth offer 
—Ties oi blood are very dear— 

All the yifts earth has to proffer 
These be thine this coming year. 


And to you O friend oft tested, 
Some poor sentence would I speak 
Though these lips o’er-long have rested 
Mute; since words were all too weak. 
May the clouds that erst were frowning 
Mist-like fade and disappear 
All the light of Heaven crowning 


Thine and thee this coming year. 


But to you, O best and dearest 


Greeting I would not deny, 


Last, since love has made you nearest 


Soon to you my wish shall fly 


\ll the riches earth can tender, 


All the wealth of every sphere, 


Heavenly 


joy and peace and splendor 


These be thine this coming year. 


—LaALiA MITCHELL. 
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OW many, many tourists have 
spent the long weary hours of 
night climbing some snow cov- 

ered peak of the Rockies, in the hope 
of seeing the gorgeous sunrise so enthu- 
siastically described by our writers, and 
so beautifully, vet insufficiently, repro 
duced in paintings and photographs. In 
Colorado the wild one, for 
there the average morning presents a 


cloudless sky, and ] 


chase is a 


° S| 
without the clouds 


SUMNER W 





r'TESON 


was proposed for the following day and 
preparations were accordingly begun to 
make the hard climb as pleasant as pos- 
sible. 

The next afternoon at 3:20, in true 
western style, we barely succeeded in 
naking the train, each carrying a Kodak 
and the natives a luncheon besides. 

The scenery up Clear Creek canon to 
Idaho Springs, the placer mining in the 
river Is, and the tunne 


ls penetrating 


beds, 
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;RAY'S PEAK 


the sight is most ordinary; yet when the 
conditions are favorable, the beautiful 
effects o’erreach the expectations of the 
wildest dreamer. 

On a certain occasion in the summer 
of 1898 a gentleman from the East, 
whose chief delight was a game of scien- 
tific whist, was introduced by a mutual 
friend. A sunrise trip to Gray’s Peak 


FIRST 


CAME INTO VIEW” 

the mountains from base to peak, were 
all interesting and called forth many a 
western tale. It was after six when we 
passed Georgetown on to Silver Plume, 
over the high bridge on the celebrated 
Loop of the Gulf road. Our first 
thought was to dispose of the luncheon 
on the train and to start immediately 
on our thirteen mile walk to the peak; 
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consideration suggested 
hotel and keep the 


but more sober 


that we dine at the 


lunch for midnight and sunrise refresh- 
ment. 
We might have taken horses all the 


way to the summit, and this fact togethei 
with the proximity of the railroad makes 


the ascent of Gray’s Peak a very desira- 
ble trip for tourists having but limited 
time and less experience in mountain 


climbing. 


At 7:45 we started out, much to the 


amusement of the small boys in_ the 
neighborhood, who were kind enough 
to suggest that we “go back cast if w 
were looking for a shorter road to 


Capitol Hill was 
nearer our sizeé About 9 o'clock the 
moon managed to struggle over the 
mountain tops and into the valley, and 
by its pale light we were able to follow 
an ill-defined trail which proved quite 
a relief to our monotonous stumbling. 
As we followed along through the brusi: 
and under the trees, we walked 
around some moonlit path, believing 
to be water. 

Just before reaching Graymont we 
turned into a well worn wagon road and 


heaven”, and_ that 


often 


learned that we might have followed 

all the way from Silver Plume and even 
ridden our wheels over it, had we not 
heeded our land lady's advice to take the 
old railroad bed for the first four miles 
This, we argued to the Easterner, was 


conclusive proof that the only way to 
travel in the Rockies was to go without 
guide or information,—just go. 

At Graymont we could plainly see the 
“Little Professor” in the soft moonlight 
ahead, and a good road leading toward 
it. Our course, however, was to the left 
over a hill where Gray’s Peak first came 
into view. As we approached by moon 
light the scene was an enchanting one. 
Clouds were hovering about the moun- 
tains, wantonly descending, 
and dragging themselves 
canons and through the tree tops. 
Creek, fresh from the eternal 
came tumbling over the rocks 
lurk the ever watchful mountain trout. 
The tall pines whispered harmoniously 


along the 
Clear 
snows, 


in the breeze and lent their soothing fra 





AND 


then lifting 


where 


STREAM 


grance to the air. Even in the moon- 


light we found wild strawberries in abun- 
dance, and banks of wild flowers every- 
where told us of added beauties for our 


return trip by daylight. We were then 
approaching levation, and 


resting frequently for more reasons than 


10,000 Teet ¢ 


one. The Easterner did not m_ ai- 
fected by the altitude, and as for die ibing 
he had “taken his wheel up Mount Hol- 
yoke”, which he knew to be “over a mile 
high”. One of the features of our trip 
was to be a game of whist on the peak, 
in which the “Eastern r could take much 
pride on his return, boasting to his fel- 
low plavers at the National Tournament 
of the highest game on record. 

The trail led us around Mount Welso, 
through which the great five mile .\tlan- 
tic and Pacific tunnel was started; work 
on it, however, has been suspended on 


death of the promoter 


litigation at 30: 


account of the 


and subsequent 15 we 


reached the Stevens mine near the timber 
line and were fortunate in finding an 
obliging attendant, who advised that we 
leave the mine by 1:30 if we hoped to 
reach the summit for sunrise. We were 
all soon wedged on a single bunk with an 
alarin clock hard by. The alarm clock 
was off before we imagined that ten min- 
utes had elapsed. We were not long in 


dressing, as shoes, only, had been re- 
moved. 
Venturing outside we found ourselves 


which 
warm 


enveloped in a cold damp cloud, 
later looked like a field of fine 
feathers below us. While groping about 
in the dark we lost the trail and wan- 
dered for an hour, finally bringing up at 
a deserted mine half way to the top of 
Mount Kelso. Wearily we turned back 
almost to our lodging place, where we 
stumbled upon a low guide board point- 
ing out the trail to Gray’s Peak. — It was 
then out of the question to reach the 
sumniit for sunrise, so we hurried on, 
hoping to get above the clouds before 
the dawn of day could dispel them. The 
merry laugh and story-telling had ceased, 
—hilarity was no friend to high-air-ity. 


We tried to eat, but had no appetite; 
well cooked spring chicken tasted like 
raw beef. We were sea sick and each 
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found himself busily engaged in taking 


g 
care of his own short comings. 


Daylight was now fast approaching, 


and as we ascended above the clouds we 
beheld a scene never to be forgotten. 
Just below was Mount Kelso, standing 
out from the clouds like the “Seal Rocks” 





BELOW WAS MOUNT KELSO 


JUST 


from the ocean. The clouds were of 
pure white, somewhat ruffled on the sur- 
face, yet peacefully guarding the slum- 
bering valley. Looking over the peaks 
and mountain ranges to the east, we 
could see streaks of golden light pro- 
claiming the dawn. These constantly 
became more and more vivid, the edges 
of clouds at the horizon becoming a fiery 
red and outlining the most fantastic 
shapes. In a moment all was over, for 
when old Sol himself appeared, all color 
vanished and the air grew hazy. The 
fleecy clouds had become alarmed and 
were hurrying in all directions, chasing 
over ledges and vanishing into thin air. 

While lost in admiration of the scene, 
the chill of eternal winter had rather 
gotten the best of us. One who seemed 


the worst affected suggested a con- 
tinuous climb to keep warm. This ex- 


actly suited native number two, and both 
fought on to the top with “do or die” for 
a motto, while the Easterner, whose legs 
had long since played out and who be- 
lieved “discretion the better part of 
valor”, declined to advance another step. 
It was cruel indeed for us to allow our 
guest to return alone and unfed. We 


held high our lunch boxes and even the 
deck of cards, but to no purpose. 


He 
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turned back, and finding the descent 
much easier than the ascent, was soon 
lost to our view. 

On reaching the top we hastened to 
the sunny side of the deserted signal sta- 
tion out of the wind, and after resting 
and warming up for a half hour, began 
to look about for familiar land marks, 
To the east of north, fifty miles away, 
we could plainly see Long’s Peak, 14,271 


feet elevation and the most interesting | 


climb in the State. To the southeast, 
Pike’s Peak, 14,147 feet, looked as famil- 
iar as when seen from Colorado Springs, 
To the east of Pike's, Mount’ Evans 
seemed to tower high above us, though 
in reality twenty feet lower. There were 
familiar peaks and ranges everywhere in 
all directions, the Plains not being vis- 
ible. To the west the valley lay 3,000 
feet below and the winding course of 
the old Leadville road could easily be 
followed. We had hoped to return 
to Georgetown via Argentine Pass, but 
we had altogether too good a view of 
it from Gray’s Peak to care to go 
farther. Zig-zagging back and _ forth 


FAMILIAR PEAKS AND RANGES EVERYWHERE 
the road rises from the valley to an ele- 
vation of over 13,000 feet above the sea 
level, this being one of the highest wagon 
roads in the world. The full length of 
the climb was easily followed from our 
point of observation, though a good pho- 
tograph was out of the question on ac- 
count of the distance and the hazy shad- 
ows of early morning. 

At 8 o'clock we turned back, hurrying 
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down out of the wind and cold to loiter 
on Nature’s rugs, where blue forget-me- 
nots and similar flowers in white and 
purple studded the mossy banks, like 
stars in the vault of heaven. Here we 
stariled a covey of ptarmigan, or moun- 
tain quail, and wasted considerable time 
in attempting to photograph them. Hay- 
ing been protected for several years, they 
are quite tame, so that we had no difh- 
culty in making our approach and taking 
as many snap shots as we saw fit. Our 
trouble, however, came later when we 
had the films developed, for it was abso- 
lutely impossible to distinguish the birds 
from the rocks. Nature has seen fit to 
protect them by supplying a coat of white 
feathers for winter, whereas in summer 
they are exactly the color of the grey 
rocks and show no white except under 
their wings in flight. These queer birds 
live above timber line the entire year 
round, never coming below except in the 
severest winters or in the game bag of 
some disobedient sportsman. 
Approaching timber line, we found 
bed after bed of columbine, usually scat- 
tered through the short brush, and bank 
upon bank of blue bells and daisies. The 
familiar Indian pink, long since out of 
bloom in the foot hills, was in its prime, 
and besides the bright and deep shades 
of red, we found it in a pale green, and, 
strangest of all, in a sort of royal purple. 
The ascent is made with such fatigue 
and dizziness that one cares but little for 
flowers and by-paths, but on the return 
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trip the many interesting scenes over- 
looked on the way up cause great sur- 
prise. It is like going from winter into 
summer, each elevation showing new 
vegetation and different surroundings. 
With the whole day before us, and weary 
from the night's travel, we dropped down 
on the mossy, flower-bedecked bank of 
some snow creek, enjoyed a luncheon, 
and were soon lost in slumbers. At 
4 0’ clock we were still five miles from 
the station, and enjoying a superabund- 
ance of wild strawberries, when a man 
driving by in a two seated rig invited 
us to “pile in’. We thanked him very 
kindly but rather reluctantly declined, 
for we were members of the “Rocky 
Mountain Club” and were supposed to 
walk. Not so with the Easterner, who 
managed to reach Graymont at 9 A. M. 
and demanded breakfast. He did not 
know that there were strawberries or 
even flowers anywhere along the road. 
After breakfast he engaged a conveyance 
to carry him to Silver Plume and went 
immediately to his room, just to see that 
all was well. He did not see again until 
the supper bell rang and then just long 
enough to eat, hear us run in and then 
he went back to bed again. He even 
forgot to thank us for the luncheon and 
in general for having invited him to go 
with us. He has not been seen in Den- 
ver since, and we suspect that he is now 
negotiating for a game of whist on some 
sub-marine boat in the depths of the 
Dead Sea where mountain climbing can 
have no part in the game. 


THE BROOK BENEATH THE SNOW 


The little brook beneath the snow 
Tells wondrous tales to me; 

I bend and listen to its flow 
Of magic minstrelsy. 


I hear its voice but cannot see 
It play beneath the snow; 
3ut this is what it says to me 
In murm’ring accents low: 


“O, hunter, fisher, pause I pray; 
To-day J lonely feel; 

In summer time you while away 
Long hours with rod and reel; 


But now it’s winter, you would pass 
Me by with careless ear; 

Pray, stop a moment for, alas, 
It’s dark and lonely here.” 


And so I list in pure delight, 
Its wondrous tales to know; 

Resolving nevermore to slight 
The brook beneath the snow. 


—JosEPH ANDREWS CONE. 
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Gen. JoHN McNUtta 


\VING discussed the Natural- 

ists in connection with our 

“oentle art”, it is well to take 

wp the sportsmen in that field. Hunting 

and fishing have, no doubt, been the 

sport of man since long anterior to the 

dawn of civilization. It is like war, an 

outcropping of the savage blood that 

comes trinkling, through many genera- 

tions, in our veins, toned down and hu- 
manized by modern environments. 

For Angling as a high art, in litera- 
ture, Izaak Walton is regarded as the 
father. If the first great [ 
science and civilization were to appear in 
their old form, and within their old lim 
its to-day, they would not rise to the 
plane of amateurs, and so Father Izaak 
should he come on now, would be class- 
ed as a coarse fisherman,—a man who 
relied on worms and bugs and other 
bait, the food of fish, to catch fish, and 
he would not be qualified for member- 
ship in any high art angler’s club, yet 
all cheerfully acknowledge themselves as 
his disciples. There was no question of 
dry fly, or wet fly, floating or immersed 
fly, in his day; he, nevertheless, laid 
down high standards for the true sports- 
man, and his student and first disciple 
brought the art up almost to the highest 
ideal of the present day —discarded the 
use of bait and relied wholly upon the 
use of the artificial fly, Walton having 
used both the artificial and natural. In 
other words, Cotton took up the ari 
where Walton left it, and pushed it to a 
higher standard; be it known, however, 
that the use of the artificial fly was com 
mon, but not exclusive, among any class 
of angle rs of that period. 

Izaak Walton was born at Stafford, 
England, in August, 1593, (day un 
known) and died December 15th, 1683. 
He retired frem business at the age of 
fifty, with an ample fortune, devoted the 
remaining forty years of his life as an 
author, having written a number of 


teachers of 


works, but his fame rests upon the one 

quaint volume, the “Complete Angler”. 

in which his experience and reflections 

as an angler—the sole source of his rec- 
(156) 





reation—-are given. “Ephemere’, the 
anonymous editor of one of the many 
editions of this work, in a sketch of Wal- 
ton’s life, says: “The fame of Walton— 
and wide and ‘perennius oere’ is that 


fame—rests upon his simply written 
‘Complete Angler’ and not by any 
means on works which very likely he 
more prized. Why so? 


the “Complete Angler’ is so 
written that it not only comes home to 
tle ‘hearths’ and ‘bosoms’ of alk 
anglers, but nearly all men. It is an 
angling pastoral, babbling of all things 
that are in the heaven above, the earth 


> 
Because 


beneath or in the waters under the 
earth’’. 

The rivers he visited were the Lea 
and the New, and occasionally the 


Thames. ‘The first edition of his “Com- 
plete Angler” was issued when he was in 
his sixtieth vear, and was so popular 
that it ran through four editions. 

In 1676, in his eighty-third year, he 
Was preparing a fifth edition, with addi- 
tions for the press, when Mr. Charles 
Cotten wrote the second part of it, cov- 
ering the art of fishing with an artificial 
fly, and both parts were, in all subse- 
quent editions, published as one book. 

There is so much quaint humor, such 
beautiful pen pictures of a life of peace, 
quiet, moderation and contentment, of 
the scenes of the Anglers’ Paradise, and, 
withal, lessons that imbue the soul with 
righteousness and right doing, and a 
high ideal and truly chivalrous life, that 
it is the favorite book of all anglers. 

From the standpoint of the ichthyolo- 
gist, the work is obsolete, as are ali the 
books of that day on scientific subjects, 
but the book as a whole, in its essential 
parts, is as fresh and interesting as when 
it first came from the press two hundred 
and forty-five years ago, and it is still in 
print, and some of the many editions ai- 
ways on sale at the book stores. 

The names of the great anglers since 
the days of Walton and Cotton would 
form a legion. The names of the great 
men in every generation since then, who, 
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FROM THE PAINTING BY W. H. WORRAL 


IZAAK WALTON, FATHER OF THE “GENTLE ART 
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FIFTY YEARS 





in resting from the cares of a busy life, 
sought tranquility and recreation with 
rod and fly, and who were devcted to this 
pastime as a high art, are among the 
most illustrious names in history. It is 
the recreation of the brain 
worker, that gives solace and mentai 
rest, not in lethargy, but in change and 
activity, leaving the intellectual powers 
bright and nimble, ready to grasp, with 
renewed strength and energy, the more 
serious affairs of life. 


one great 


Going back to that indefinite and un 
certain period anterior to any efficiet 
work by the ichthyologists, when we had 
three forms of this family of fish—‘‘Sal 
mo,” or Salmon, the Leaper, “Salmo 
trutta,’ the Leaper from the Sea, or Sal- 
mon trout, and “Salvelinus”, the Littie 
Leaper, it will be observed that they 
were all leapers, or jumpers, and one of 
them was the leaper from the sea, while, 
in fact, two of them came up from the 
sea, and confusion necessarily followed 
in these names, enhanced by the striking 
similarity of these two fish, hence, the 
necessity for a change in the name of 
both of them. Some genius 
came to a happy conclusion, that one of 
these fish, in all of the finer qualities, in- 
cluding the jumping or leaping power, 
was far superior to the other, and to 
designate the superiority of this species 
he proposed to call it The Leaper of 
Leapers, or Jumper of Jumpers, if you 
prefer it that way, or, as we have it mod- 
ernized, The King of Game Fishes, and, 
therefore, there was added to the name 
the word, ‘Salar’, making the full name 
“Salmo Salar’, both from the 
same Latin root, “Salar”, 


one or 


words 
from “Salio”, 
to leap out, the Latin word from which 
our English word sally, or to sally forth, 
is derived, and therefore “Salmo” or Sal- 
monidae became the name of this family. 
Soon it was discovered that one fish, like 
“Salvelinus”, did not go out to the sea, 
but in other respects differed from it, 
and except in the sea going propensity, 
was strikingly like “Salmo trutta’; this 
fish they called “Salmo fario”, 
the far famed trout of the British 
Modifications of the words “trutta” and 
“fario” have given the name for trout in 
the different European languages, and, 


which is 


Isles. 
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therefore, the necessity for a name by 
which to designate it. 


I find some of the old ichthvologists 
classified and named the charrs, “Sal- 
mo salvehnus’’, to convey the idea of lit- 
tle leapers of the leaping family; but that 
would not do, as they all belonged to 


the leaping family. Something must be 
done to designate the different species of 
this genius, too; then we got “Salvelinus 
alpinus’, the little leaper of the Alps, or 
high mountains, particularly the inhabi 
tants of the waters above the timber 
line. This fish might, with propriety, 
be called the mountain brook trout, but 
it never is, within my knowledge, in the 
common language of any country, and ts 
so known only in its scientific name. 

Then we got names for all the little 
leapers, including “Salvelinus fontinalis”, 
or little leaper, living, in, or pertaining 
to, the spring, anglicized into the little 
leaper of the brook, meaning the spring 
brook, where their home is. 


From the specific name, “trutta’’, or 
“Salmo trutia’, Salmon trout, or the 
leaper from the sea, a very large fish 


sometimes mistaken for salmon, found 
in the estuaries near the mouths of large 
streams, in Europe, but not with us, 
which. it short distance to 
spawn, is derived the generic name trout. 
We have, in fact, indigenous true 
trouts of any kind on the Atlantic Coast 
or east of the Mississippi. The so-called 
Great Lake trout, “Cristivomer namay- 
cush”, or Mackinaw trout, or Logue of 
Vermont, or Logue of Maine, and the 
“Cristivomer Namaycush f 


ascends a 


no 


Siscowet” of 
Lake Superior, are, in fact, not trouts at 
all, but large, coarse charrs, distinguish- 
ed from the other species of “Salvelinus” 
by the presence of a raised crest behind 
the head of the vomer; but they are 
known as lake trouts. They should not 
be called salmon trouts. 

The trouts of the mountains, and of 
the Pacific Coast, except “Salvelinus 
Malma’’, are true trouts, and are classi- 
fied as “Salmo”; they are not the Euro- 
pean “Salmo trutta’’, or sea trout, but are 
our Salmon trouts, called “Salmo”, I 
take it, to indicate their membership in 


the Salmon family, and to distinguish 
them 


from the Salvelinus, now known 
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in this country as the brook trouts, or 
speckled or red spotted trouts. 

The modern classification tends to- 
wards simplicity and clearness, as, for il- 
lustration: We find in the list “Salmo 
irideus agua bonita”, as a description of 
the far famed Golden trout of Mt. Whit- 
ney, California, believed to be the most 
beautiful of fish. Here we have a Span- 
ish, the former language of the place, in- 
stead of a Latin termination, or “Salmo”, 
indicating the Salmon family, and 
‘‘irideus”, or rainbow, indicating spe- 
cies—in Latin—and “agua bonita’, or 
pretty water, indicating variety—in 
Spanish. In many cases the original, 
common Russian name of the fish has 
been adopted as its scientific nathe, and 
the name of a locality or of an ichthyolo- 
gist, and in two or three instances, the 
name of an angler Latinized is given, to 
denote variety. 

We have on the Atlantic one salmon, 
“Salmo salar”, the same fish as the Euro- 
pean Salmon, with two additional Ameri- 
can varieties, known as the land locked 
Salmon, “Salmo salar sebago”’, or the 
salmon or black spot of the lakes of 
Maine, commonly from eight to fifteen, 
but reaching twenty-five pounds; and 
the “Salmo salar ouananich’’, or the 
land-locked Salmon of Lake St. John, 
and its outlet, the Saguenay river, and 
adjacent waters, running from one to 
seven and a half pounds, averaging, in a 
week’s catch, about three and one-half 
pounds. This fish is esteemed as one of 
the liveliest members of the family, and 
its jumping powers are excelled by but 
few, if any; I know of but one, “Salmo 
gairdneri kamloops”, or Kamloops trout, 
or known to the Indians as “Stit-tise”’, 
found by me in the Thompson river, just 
below Kamloop lake, near Savana sta- 
tion, in British Columbia. They are re- 
ported to be in the Kootenay river and 
neighboring waters, where I[ searched 
diligently for, but failed to find them; I 
also failed to get any information, after 
careful inquiry, to indicate their presence 
there at any time. 

I was led to the conclusion that the 
fish in this locality and in Northwestern 
Washington, that was supposed to be 
Kamloops trout, was, in fact, Steelhead 


trout, of which this is a variety. This 
Kamloops trout is a jumper, and a fight- 
er of such rare qualities that it would 
tax beyond endurance your credulity 
were I to give a full, fair description of 
its performances. It would sound likea 
fisherman’s yarn—a gross exaggeration 
—yet the true sportsman angler has no 
motive to exaggerate. If he takes fish 
in great numbers, he violates a_ funda- 
mental rule, and he would not boast of 
that which would be a source of shame 
to him, although of pride to the coarse 
fisherman or the vandal. He would not 
take pride in exaggerating his lack of 
skill to meet all emergencies and hook 
and hold any fish that fairly struck his 
fly. This I believed I could do until 
I met this Kamloops Trout, when I was 
compelled to admit that I met with most 
signal defeat. I said something in the 
May number of the FieELD AND STREAM 
about this fish, and if we hold out until 
we get back in that territory again, I 
hope to say more about it and the nu- 
merous trouts and the five species of sal- 
mon found on the Pacific from the mid- 
dle of California north, and of the Gla- 
ciers, trout and salmon and streams of 
Alaska, and of the streams and trout on 
the eastern slope of the Rocky Moun- 
tains from the settled limits in the Do- 
minion of Canada to the Sierra Madre 
Mountains in Mexico, the southern trout 
limit, and get a view of the streams of 
Popocatapetl and Orizaba coming from 
their snow capped summits in midsum- 
mer beneath a tropical sun. 

But, to summarize: The charrs of 
Europe are here in America commonly 
—not scientifically—known as trouts, or 
more properly as brook trouts or spot- 
ted or speckled trouts. There is but 
one of these found native west of the 
Mississippi river, the ‘“Salvelinus mal- 
ma” of the Pacific slope, called Dolly 
Varden or Bull trout, and, along the 
coast in Salmon streams, salmon trout. 
There is no such thing as mountain 
brook trout. There is no true salmon 
trout, or true trout of any kind under 
the old technical classification, in the 
Great Lakes or east of the Mississippi 
River. The Naymaycush, or Mackinaw 
trout, and the Siscowet or Lake Superior 
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trout are coarse forms of “Salvelinus” or 


charrs, but, by common consent, for 
angling and commercial, but not scien- 
tific purposes, are known as Lake trouts, 
not salmon trouts. 

All of the trouts west of the Mississip- 
pi river, except “Salvelinus malma, are 
classed as salmon trouts and known and 
recognized as such; none of them, how- 
ever, except the “Salmo gairdneri’, or 
Steelhead, is anadromous, like the true 
original “Salmo trutta” of Europe; even 
the Steelhead is irregular in its stay in 
the sea, which is also true of many of 
the Royal Chinook, or King Salmon of 
the Pacific. 

The Salmon trout or sea trout—‘‘Sal- 
mo trutta’’, of Europe—is not known on 
either our Atlantic or Pacific waters, or 
at least, so our ichthyologists aver; yet 
I must confess that I am somewhat 
skeptical on this point, and cannot classi- 
fy some thumping specimens that I have 
taken in Atlantic water. 


It should be remembered, however, 
in this connection that all of the 


trouts, including *Fontinalis”, in streams 
emptying in the — sea, 
suitable 


when the 


sea water is of tempera- 
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; short distances 
in it and enjoy it. The more ge- 
nial temperature of the streams, to- 
gethér with the greater safety, alone, as 
I believe, keeps any of them from going 
to sea and becoming anadromous. 
Throw a half a peck to a peck of salt to 
any kind of trout in an aquarium, and 
they will fairly leap with joy and rub 
their bodies against it—it cleanses them 
of parasites and purifies them. The 
young salmon, known as parr, or, later, 
as smolts, go to sea in a solid phalanx of 
countless thousands—of millions—in the 
Pacific, and return when full grown sai- 
mon and thus, by force of numbers, form 
an offensive defensive force against their 
otherwise more formidable enemies, and 
return totheir native waters with compar- 
atively light losses, where otherwise they 
would be nearly all destroyed. 

It does not seem sufficient for me to 
tell you that our fish belong to the “Sal- 
monidae” family, but it seems necessary 
for me to go on and describe, as far as 
possible, this family that its members 
may be known, and in the common par- 
lance of an angler, to so describe the 
particular fish, or species, we are after, 
that they may be identified when found. 


ture, freely run out 





EDIT Oix 


The last year of the Century has come, and we bid it 

The welcome. The hundred years that have almost gone tell 

New Year strange, strange stories. We all know them. The 

map of the world has undergone changes and America has 

developed into a power that is probably the greatest factor in the history of civ- 

ilization. As such, let her unswerving mission be, to encourage the manhood of 

men, the womanliness of women and everything that makes red, black and white 
nobler and purer. 

At the beginning of a new year tiioughts come up, and as the old year 
wanes it is in the natural order of things that men should become retrospective. 
These more serious thoughts are for a man’s own soul. FIELD AND STREAM looks 
back over the past year and congratulates itself. In its three years of publication 
eighteen hundred and ninety-eight has shown that the change to New York was 
not only fortunate, but has resulted in making the magazine a distinctly represen- 
tative exponent of cleanly, chivalrous sport by field and stream. ‘This exploit- 
ing of the magazine can be pardoned. But we feel good. In our feelings of 
self-gratulation we have some left for those who have made FIELD AND STREAM 
what it is. We wish you the kindliest of happy New Years and may our wishes 
be realized throughout the dying century. 


A 
INI Ulks 


The numerous written and oral compliments that 
have come unsolicited to the publisher during the year 
just closed, fromthe readers of FIELD AND STREAM have 
been an irresistible stimulus to greater effort. Much yet re- 
mains to be accomplished, and a continuation of effort along progressive lines 
is pledged during the year just entered upon. He also embraces this occasion to 
heartily thank every one who in any way has contributed to the success already 
achieved. 


Personal 


The almost unprecedented progress in_ circulation 
| pros 


Our made during the last twelve months, largely through the 
Growth efforts of subscribers, is after all the strongest testimony 
of appreciation that a publisher can receive. Phat this 


growth has taken place without having to resort to questionable methods for in- 
flating circulations, is all the more gratifying, because it provesthat thetask before 
us is appreciated. But there are still several hundred thousand good and true 
sportsmen left who have failed to become acquainted with what lies between the 
covers of each monthly issue of FIELD AND STREAM and we count upon the read- 
ers doing all they can to enlighten those unfortunate individuals 


When January snows cover half-a-continent and one- 

To Our half of the men thereon are hugging stoves and radiators 
Legislators and sometimes other objects infinitely more pleasant, they 

think of Septembers, Octobers and Novembers. And it 

is a good thing. The laws of sport are made in January. In the excitement of 
the chase, around the camp-fire, and when the “game trout takes the flv’, men 
don’t think about game laws except to preserve them. Then as you look through 
the swirling smoke that seems to flaunt into fanciful shapes the pleasant scenes 
of the last year’s season, to some old friend whose face glows friendly in the fire- 
light, you talk “business”. And oftentimes there comes legislation. During 
the present month it may be that some sportsman with a head, which the major- 
ity of them have, and a “pull’’, which all have, will do something for the sports- 
men of the American Continent. Much has been done already but as long as 
spring shooting is allowed the days of the wild-fowl of our land are numbered. 
The abolishment of spring shooting, and a uniform system of game laws, are two 
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things at least, that are of considerable importance to a people who prate of “the 
Man behind the Gun”. The Man behind the Gun has won a standing, yes, more 
than a standing, in two continents, and the majority of them learned to conquer 
the one time greatest of colonial powers, behind the gun in the field of sport. 


It is time that sportsmen awoke to the fact that they 


Fallacy of have interests to be considered and protected as well as 
Non-Resident Tax any other class of citizens. They can ill afford to slumber 
upon their rights. Legislation upon the subject of field 


sports inimical to their best interests has already passed by unchallenged, and 
now Minnesota proposes to follow the selfish and mistaken policy pursued by 
some States, and impose a tax upon non-resident sportsmen. It is to be hoped 
that such a measure will be met with serious opposition. The f 
tax has been shown in her neighboring States. It would be more in keeping 
with Minnesota’s enviable record in the matter of game protection, were sl 
to attempt to prevail on these other States to repeal this law which has proven 
itself to be short-sighted in more w VS than one. 


icv of this 





1e 


“A house divided against itself shall not stand.” 


Concerted That is Scripture as well as good common sense, and it is 
Action as true of the sportsman fraternity as of any other social 
household. Divile up the sportsmen into factions with 


contending interests and vou have a state of affairs which forebodes evil. Uni- 
> ° 

form game laws, untform rights and regulations is the ideal which should be 

striven for, and every step in the opposite direction is a backward step. 

Legislative discrimination means dissatisfaction, contentions, hard feelings, 

jealousies. It means that temptations to unfairness and unfaithfulness and un- 

lawful practices will be rife among our game wardens. It means that the greed 


and lust and deceit which always go w:th money will be inoculated into field 
sports. In short, it means serious trouble. The remedy is a united effort upon 


the part of the sportsman fraternity at large to bring about an equable con- 
dition of affairs whereby the interests of each State or individual shall be the 
interests of all. And it is important that this step should be taken before it is 
too late. 
Sportsmen should never lose sight of the fact that 
All Depends forest and game interests are identical. The destruction 
on the Forests of the one marks the decline of the other. What is even 
more it is directly affecting the welfare and comfort of 
mankind. The difference in heat, cold and humidity caused by the wanton de- 
struction of our vast pine forests amounts to a practical revolution. In some 
sections the temperature has been known to rise twenty-two degrees higher in 
summer, and the rainfall to decrease at least one-half since the destruction of 
these forests began. Lakes are drying up, and the streams have dwindled to 
mere threads of their former volumes. The regular rainfall has ceased, and in its 
place have come drouth and flood periods, which are growing more pronounced 
each vear. The sudden fluctuations of both heat and cold, during the summer 
months, have become an alarming feature of this climatic change and a prolific 
source of cyclones. All this, of course, prevents a healthful development of plant 
life. Our western people will have to re-forest their denuded regions, or they 
will find it a hard struggle to fight the battle of life at no very distant day. A 
great work might yet be accomplished by preserving the remaining portion of the 
old forests. The government and state authorities who should be interested in the 
matter seem to have no other use for the forest than to turn it over to the lum- 
bermen for destruction. There is an opportunity for improvement somewhere in 
the administration of the vast forest regions of our country. 











STRIP 


The stately Bass, old Neptune's fleeting Post 
in 


That tides it out and 


THE contour of the striped bass, Roccus 
lineatus, stamps the fish immediately as a bold 
sea fighter. 

The well rounded head, 
erful jaws, and big bold eyes indicate its cout 
ageous character and game qualifications. 

It is properly placed at the pinnacle of the 
numerous varieties of salt water fish taken on 
hook and line, by anglers of to-day, and, to 
go back to the past, the ancient 
teemed this fish so highly as to call it “the 
offspring of the gods.” 


large mouth, 


arg pow 


Greeks es 


It is surely the king of salt water game 
fishes 
It rarely leaps from the water when pricked 


by the hook, but anglers condone the lack of 
such habit, because of its strength, prolonged 
resistance, and flash like surges, as it frantical- 
ly and gamely fights for freedom. 

The study of its habits and habitat creates 
greater interest than other sea fish. It is dit 
ficult to properly locate its spawning grounds, 
which vary under different conditions—in the 
salt estuaries, in the brackish and even fresh 
waters of the rivers, and sometimes far out to 
sea. 

During the winter, large female bass full ot 
spawn are caught by net fishermen in the up 
per Hudson, and some believe they spawn in 
fresh waters in the spring season. They are 
certainly found above tide water in Pennsyl- 
vania, endeavoring to reach the cooling spring 
waters of the tributaries of the Delaware and 
Susquehanna rivers, where they are taken with 
a fly. 

Fly fishing for the striped bass is not gener- 
ally practiced near the metropolis. Instances 
however are on record where good sized bass 
have been captured by this method not far 
from the Battery, the southerly point of Man- 
hattan Island. 

One April day in 1897, a friend of a Gov- 
ernor’s Island officer, preparatory to a trip to 
the salmon pools, was practicing casting in 
Suttermilk Channel, New York harbor, with 
a salmon rod and large salmon tly, when a 
ten-pound bass took the fly eagerly, was hook- 
ed, killed, and landed. 

Formerly, the waters about New York city 
and vicinity teemed with this noble fish. The 
near rivers and bays were their play-grounds, 
and anglers were afforded unequaled sport 
with rod and reel almost at their very doors. 

To-day the fish are scarce, and are growing 
perceptibly scarcer. 


Ten years ago trolling around Robbins 
Reef afforded keenest enjoyment. As late 
as December 1oth, two sportsmen took as 


many bass as a natural born sportsman should 
When they discontinued 
some three and four 


reasonably desire. 
fishing, having 
(162) 


taken 





coast. 


Woop 


irom sea to 


quantities of smaller 
This would 


pound bass, they saw 


fish breaking all about their boat. 


indicate that striped bass were in New York 
bay, in winter months, or until the ice came 
in. 

When fykes seines and bunker boats are 
removed, and “baby bass” destroyers and 


polluters of fishing waters are brought up with 
a sharp turn and compelled to know and ob- 
serve the law; when such oustacles to fish life 
are eradicated by sensible legislation, and 
1ew laws strictly enforced, then anglers can 
hope for restored sport with these kings of 
fishes, and also other salt water game fish. 

This searceness of striped bass, in the fish- 
ing waters of cities bordering the Atlantic 
coast, makes it more eagerly sought for by 
anglers, who sometimes ior days, exercising 
patience that is born within, endeavor to 
hook a big fish. 

When a big bass is captured on and 
line in local waters these days—a twelve or 
fifteen pound fish is considered a big fellow— 
the periormance causes excitement in angling 
circles, and daily newspapers describe and 
frequently illustrate both captive and captor. 

Striped bass are pronounced  epicures. 
Their appetites, habits and tastes are chame- 
leon like and almost inexplicable. 
seeking other seafish are always 
reasonably certain of raising a fin; but with 
the stately bass it is different. They must be 
hunted and followed, cajoled and lured with 
endless varieties of bait; therefore, before 
starting out for this peculiar fish, the experi- 
enced angler knows that the chances for mak- 
ing a good score are against him. 

Should fortune, luck, skill or whatever one 
may call it, favor him with a half dozen good 
bass for the day’s sport he feels pretty proud 
of the achievement 

Striped bass are born travellers. 

To-day they are in one place, to-morrow in 
another; they rush up the rivers, then back 
and off to the different bays, from whence per- 
haps they quickly vanish, no one knows exact- 
ly whither, probably out to the ocean's depths, 
or just as likely they sulk under some protect- 
ing shelving rocks, within an oar’s length of 
your boat, refusing positively to notice the 
most tempting lure. In their tastes they are 
as changeable as in their travels. At one time 
a sand worm will tempt their appetites; on 
another occasion they fancy blood worms; 
then, in turn they must be coaxed and lured 
with calico crab, “shedder,” shrimp, or a piece 
of the white part of mackerel belly. 

Wherever rocky ledges, “nigger heads,” or 
pieces of loose broken rock abound, striped 
bass will most likely be discovered nosing 
about, turning the stones over and over with 
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STRIPED 


their tough ridged snouts. Examine the 
snout of a striped bass, and observe the stout 
ridge of muscle similar to that of a pig. Na 
ture provides these carniverous fish with this 
leathery substance to roct in the clay bottoms 
and sand, and shiit the stones and other ob 
stacles about as they seek choice morsels of 
food which they know are concealed there. 

The smaller bass are quite as voracious as 
the larger fish. A bass of ten inches is fre 
quently known to swallow a large hook, bait 
ed for big fish. 

There is no mistaking the strike of a striped 
bass. It is electrical, exhilarating to the 
nerves, and causes the blood to tingle from 
toes to finger tips. 

The better sport is in the fall season when 
the days and nights are cool and then it be- 
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FISHING 163 
It is advisable to use a flat sinker in waters 
where there are .nany rocks. A round sinker 
will roll about, twisting and snarling the lead 
er and bait together, and frequently carry all 
under some hidden obstruction. 

Take along plenty of bait always, and bait 
the hook generously for big fish, which can 


easily grab and swallow a half dozen blood 








worms at one gulp. 

A thick line is not recommended except 
under certain imperative conditions \ good 
rule is always to fish with a thin line on what- 
ever rod you can make good casting with. 

For bay and river fishing use a multiplying 
click reel to hold three hundred feet of line. 

In fishing from shore cast the baited hook 
out as far as possible, and with such skill that 
little, if any, splash in the water is created. 
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AN EXCITING TIME 


comes necessary to dress with more care than 
insummer. A lined mackintosh jacket, a pair 
of hip ventilated rubber boots for surf fishing, 
a pair of mackintosh mitts, a soft hat or cap, 
and a pair of overalls fit one for any weather. 

The rod used for casting should be eight 
feet long, and weigh from sixteen to eighteen 
ounces. For still fishing a lighter rod, and 
for trolling a rod as light as ten ounces can 
be used. 

In fishing on rocky bottoms it is a mistake 
to use three and four foot leaders. A two foot 
leader attached to a long snelled hook is long 
enough. The longer leaders are apt to wind 
around and become fastened to submerged ob- 
stacles. I have tried all kinds, and conclude 
the shorter leader, particularly in shore fishing 
does the better work. 


There are no set rules to accomplish this feat. 
From close observation of multitudes of an- 
glers the writer concludes each has a style 
peculiarly his own. The main thing is to get 
the bait cut and without danger or discomfort 
to those immediately about you. 

The general rule, however, is reel the lead 
up to within two feet of the rod’s tip, grasp 
the butt of the rod with the right hand, the 
thumb pressed lightly on the reel’s spool, 
while the left hand firmly grasps the butt be- 
low the right hand and the reel 

Stand squarely upon your feet, the right 
foot slightly advanced. Now swing the rod 
over, and above the right shoulder until the 
tip reaches the proper angle, which is detected 
by its balance, and when all is in readiness 
give it a sharp swing, by describing about a 
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third of a circle in the air, and then permit the 
lead to shoot out in the direction you wish it 
to go. A slight pressure of the thumb pre- 
vents the line from over-running, and as the 
leaden sinker reaches the water the rapid run 
of the line should be checked. In reeling in the 
line see that it is laid as evenly as possible 


upon the spool, otherwise when a repetition 
oi the cast is attempted, kinks or snarls are 


apt to form in it which is exceedingly annoy 
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trout, and they know considerable too. The 
rig should be clean, the leader and line fine 
and strong, and the hook sharp Leaders 


1 


should be carefully selected, of two, three and 
four foot lengths, and three and four ply. The 
first two for use in shore and still fishing, and 
the last in trolling. Some tine fish are lost 
through the 7 

Sinkers of various sizes to be used accord 
ing to the current’s strength should always be 


in readiness in the tackle case. Do not use 





rting of a cheap inferior leadet 





a heavy lead when a light sinker will answer 
and perhaps be better adapted to the tid 
Way 

The mere presence of water is not always 
indicative of fish life. 
possessed of natural fishing advantages that 
are not so. Unless the feed is there, the fish 
cannot be found. Other grounds look good 
and are good, but you cannot always expect to 
find striped bass even in such places. If not 
successiul in your first effort do not allow 
Game fish 
get off their feed the same as other crea- 
ture They seek new feeding grounds and 
perhaps remain absent for several days before 


Some places appear 


vourself to become discouraged 


returning to their regular haunts. 
I fish one day a certain point and meet with 
I try the same spot on the follow 


good lucl 








AND STREAM 


ing day without seeing a scale. I know some- 
thing is wrong with the fish, my tackle, or 
bait, which would be remedied at some future 
trial 

The season for striped bass fishing is sup- 
posed to open in April, with the “spring run” 
of bass. Some have been taken the first week 
in that month \iter these the summer or 
“school bass” appear, and then follows the fall 
run of bass, which take the hook until Decem 
ber These 
governed largely by the state of the we ither 


and other causes 





seasons and runs, however, are 


Cloudy days and dark 


e wa 
ter is disturbed and roily are the most favor- 
ably fishing conditions 
the most attractive Jur 
clear and smooth 

Night fishing is enjoyable in good con 
pany. 

In New York Bay dancing lights of 
numerous tugboats, the pa 
lighted steamships, the flashes from light 
houses, and the penetrating searchlights of 
incoming 


nights, when tl 
st 


al FC 
Big bass rarely touch 


when the water is 





SsIng of large 


vessels, the Statue of Liberty 


crowned with flickering electric lights and 
above all, the starry heavens. make a picture 
which day fishing does not offer. The ap 


1 
a 


proach of dawn, and the golden sunbursts o1 
the distant horizon are sights which som 


city folk seldom, if ever, witness. A midnight 
repast of hot coffee, bread, eges and fruit 
Mik it as near camping life as one could 





all within rifle shot of the Bat 
tery. Of course anglers must prepare to rough 
it a little. They must bid f: l 
for at least twelve hours. .\ short nap might 
be snatched between tides, but if the fish are 
about, you will not care to sleep, fearing the 
bass will run in and the other fellow get all 


the sport 


imagine, and 


rewell to sieep 





In another article the various baits will be 
discussed, how they should be placed upon 
the hook, the most accessible and best fish- 
ing grounds will be described and the methods 
employed in still fishing and trolling. 
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NorMAN H. CroweE.i 


VIII rHE CANINE WITH 


BLIFIFKINS passed his hand wearily over 
his throbbing brow Phen he said: 

‘A most curious exposition of the truth 
contained in the old adage, ‘Necessity is the 
mother of invention,’ is recalled to mind in 
the case of a friend who resides up in Michi- 
gan Jones—that’s his name—Jones is an 
inveterate raiser of poultry and at the time I 
refer to had several hundred hens on his farm. 

‘Now it happened that the crops in Michi- 
gan that year were an utter failure—Jones 


couldn’t get grain or feed for love nor money. 
With bankruptcy staring him in the counte- 


A DEFORMED APPETITE 


nance my friend was seriously contemplating 
suicide when a happy thought struck him. 
In the neighborhood was an immensé saw- 
mill and the idea of feeding his poultry saw- 
dust no sooner entered his head than he car- 
ried if into action. 

“Strange as it may seem, the hens thrived 
and my friend felt so elated that he was on 
the point of conferring with a lawyer at De- 
troit in regard to taking out a patent on the 
scneme, 

“But the plan failed. Jones, having pur- 
chased a dozen of the largest-sized incubators, 
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HANK PETERS’ 





filled them with eggs, turned on the heat and 
calmly awaited his crop of chickens. Af- 
fluence, in its most congenial form, was about 
to overtake him when—the eggs hatched and 
would you believe it? Hie had four thou 
sand three hundred and eighty of the liveliest 
young woodpeckers you ever saw—you see 
the sawdust had i 

At this juncture Peters was seized with a 
violent griping pain in the region of the belt 
and his groans drowned further remarks 
Presently, however, he was able to sit up and 
with a pained look at Bliffkins, said: 

“T remember the incident very well, Hora 
tio, having furnished your sagacious friend the 
sawdust from my mill at the time The poor 
fellow was considerably disheartened by his 
misfortune and afterward went into the busi 
ness of boot legging whiskey among the lum 
ber camps lie was arrested and is now 
making buttonholes in the state penitentiary 
Thus it is that true genius is rewarded,” and 
Peters heaved a pretentious sigh and tossed 
hi ar-stub at the cuspidor 
atio.” continued Peters, as he fondly 





gazed at his second weed, “the abandon you 
exhibit ; Your utter!s 
improbable tales are easily detected and, to 
be candid, are y depressing to the gentle 


men present 


1 


is truly remarkable 





“For instance, do you recall the flush of 
shame that mounted to my face upon your 
description of that phenomenal field of corn 
in Kansas where the ears grew at such an 
altitude that it took a hook-and-ladder crew 
to husk them: I think you do 

“Horatio, the art of story-telling lies not 
in the gigantic, the blood-curdling or the 
labored a hair-breadth brain. 
Better a plain tale told in an artistic manner 
than a yarn of blood and plunder in the style 
[a war correspondent’s report.” 
“Why it is, Peters, that you sometimes re- 
late—er—that is—recall the marvellous——” 

“Eh? Thank you, Bliffkins, thank you. I 
scarce expected the compliment, I assure you. 
The fact is, I never hesitate to tell what has 
actually come within the range of my observa- 
tion even if it does savor of the strange or 
improbable 


porings ot 





ol 


“For instance when I told you of the queer 
old gentleman in Sandusky who swallowed a 
toothbrush and aiterward made the remark 
that it was the most toothsome article he had 
tasted for many a day, did I seem ill at ease? 
I hardly think so. Truth first, last and al- 
ways is my motto, and, speaking of truth— 
did I ever tell you of my experience in the 
propagation of a sweet-scented brand of pole- 
cat?” 

Bliffkins sniffed apprehensively. Robinson, 
with a show of interest said that to the best 
of his recollection he had never heard the 
story. 

“Well, gentlemen, come to think of it, that 
is a tale that I must ask you to allow me to 
postpone as there are certain facts connected 
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with it that I must look up. My memory is 
not always infallible and whenever I have the 
slightest reason for doubt as to exact data, I 
either refresh my memory from my note-book 
or mairtain silence. Horatio, you may have 
noticed, is not’ so conscientious.” 

“But may we not expect to hear 

“Thanks, Robinson, since you so kindly 
press me I will endeavor to give you the facts 
concerning a minor experience I once en- 
joyed. It happened in a town out west— 
Tombstone or something like that. I was out 
there for my health, having been concerned 
in sundry familiarities with a ballot-box in a 
New York suburb. It was a nice place but 
the temperature was too changeable It 
could not be relied upon a minute. Many a 
time have I gone swimming in the upper 
fork of the Brazos with my skates on to guard 
uinst a sudden freeze 

“But I started to tell you about my dog, 
Roots-and-Herbs He derived his name 
from the peculiar tonic effect produced upon 
open-faced counte- 
Babylonian 





a stranger vy his classic, 
nance—a countenance decidedly 


in its stvle of architecture The dog was 
presented to me by an old Indian named 
Man-afraid-of-his-clothes The old fellow 
had good reason for fear as his regalia did 
] 1 


look somewhat threatening 

But to the dog Roots-and-Herbs had a 
longing—a hankering—a penchant for col- 
ored individuals In fact he had _ been 
brought up o1 darkies and had never over 





come his liking for them Negroes, how 
ever, W scarce in Tombstone and the exer 
tion of importing sufficient supply was in- 


deed laborious 


“One day, as I was out taking the air with 
my faithful companion I heard an ominous 
growling and, turning, I saw Roots-and- 
Hlerbs staring at a huge track in the sand 
Ile was wearing the hair on his back roached 
ind the steely glitter in his eye boded no 
rood My first thought was bear and my 
heart beat gayly at the prospect of meeting 
one oi the brutes; but, on closer inspection, 
the track proved to be human—made by a 
human being, you understand, Horatio. 

“As I was examining the track, Roots-and 
Herbs, with a marrow-freezing cry, rushed 
past me and tore off across the plain. Look- 
ing up I saw a sight that brought my heart 
up to where it interfered with my 
There—not two hundred yards in advance of 
the dog’s expectant features was a large, juicy 
African. Just then the negro turned and 
saw the figure of Roots-and-Herbs hurtling 
over the sand—and he ran. Many genera- 
tions of life in the trackless wilds of the jun- 
gle gave the African an athletic frame and 
he ran well. How far ahead of the dog he 
was when he disappeared I could not say 
with any degree of certainty, but it might 
have been measured by inches. 

“When I came up I found Roots-and- 
Herbs peering anxiously into the depths of a 
deserted shaft—ever and anon licking his 





voice. 
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chops pathetically as he remembered the sud- 
den fading of his vision of breakfast. Hast- 
ening back to town I collected a party and 
we let a man down by means of a rope. He 
got down some six hundred feet and signalled 
to pull up We did so. He was uncon- 
scious when we brought him out. When he 
came to he said the shait was filled with gas, 
and not a man would venture down. I was 
on the point of going myself when the eager, 
wistiul look on my dog's face caught my eye. 
Promptly tying the rope about his body we 
lowered him rapidly into the shait. Down 
he shot like a plummet until the slackness of 
the line told us he was at the bottom. From 
the depths a mufiled bark reached our list- 
ening ears. 


‘Then we hauled in on the rope and it was 
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WE had hunted ducks, geese and chickens 
in that old-time paradise for such game, on 
the prairies and marshes of southwest Minne- 
sota, until the marshes had nearly all dried 
and the supply of chickens had been reduced 
to the minimum oy shooters from all parts of 
the world. We had spent a season on the now 
almost forgotten McPherson basin where we 
found the ducks clustered about barns. houses 
and old stables, then two feet under water. I 
had known this once famous ground twelve 
years earlier, when wild fowl swarmed there 
in such numbers as to be almost beyond the 
understanding of the modern sportsman, and 
had turned the chase in that direction. 

It would seem with such a field of operation 
that there was little left for heart to wish for; 
yet the level, featureless landscape about Mc- 
Pherson soon grew monotonous and aiter a 
two weeks’ sojourn we were eager for a 
change. 

The season following our visit to Me¢Pher- 
n we had taken our lives in our hands 
and strayed into the far fields of Manitoba. 

There monotony there. Placid lakes 
and open reaches of prairie were relieved by 
rushing, Iretiul streams, rugged hills and dense 
forests. 

We hunted ducks on the Assiniboine where 
the current was so swilt that a twenty-mile run 
in an “Ironside” canoe furnished only a short 
half day’s diversion. The autumnal foliage of 
that country was a revelation to us. No coun- 
try in the world is so sensitive to the first 
touch of the frest as the bush lands of the far 
Northwest. 


son hb. Sl 


was no 


Returning. we engaged a team and drove 
across the country from Oak Lake on the 
Canadian Pacific to Deloraine at the foot of 
the Turtle mountains. We jumped ducks a 
day on Souris river and hunted geese a day 
on White-water lake. Looking the situa- 


tion carefully over we then determined to con- 


not long before the form of Roots-and-Herbs 
was brought to view. From his jaws dangled 
the negro securely attached by the left calf. 
Our first thought was that both were dead, 
but the crisp air soon revived them. 

‘The strange part of it was the miraculous 
escape of the African from death at the bot- 
tom of the shaft, but later experiments proved 
that the gas was so dense that it acted much 
as water might and the negro’s descent was 
consequently as easy and gradual as the fall 
of the mercury in a cottage thermometer.” 

“And the dog?” 

“Oh, yes. Well, you see, I had no use 
for so ferocious a beast and I sold him to a 
blacksmith at Denver. He is using him to 
bite horse-shoes out of sheet iron. He was 
a great dog.” 
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tinue on south and strike the Great Northern 
railway at Bottineau, in North Dakota. In- 
quiry revealed that the trail from Deloraine to 
Bottineau made a wide detour to the west to 
get around the mountain, and we determined 
to go straight across making a trail of our 
own. Turtle mountain is said to have an 
elevation above the surrounding plains of 
twenty-seven hundred feet, and is covered 
with bushes and small timber, making travel 
difficult; but the route promised adventure and 
we had elected to take it. Hiring Chief Dea- 
hominie, of a small tribe of Crees that had 
their reservation along the mountain side, we 
started into the mountain early one morning 
and made our way through by night. The 
mountain is dotted all over with small lakes 
and spring ponds and must be a great breed- 
ing place for ducks in summer. 

This ended that year’s campaign of nearly 
three months’ duration. When the question 
of where to go caine up again, it was a knotty 
one. Where could we go, or what could we 
hope to achieve, that would hold out in inter- 
est, aiter our great Manitoba campaign? 
Long we pondered the important question and 
the answer came as a revelation. Heretofore 

e had lived at hotels and farm-houses and in 

uilway cars. We would camp out! 
~ Three weeks before the opening of the 
chicken season I had gone out and selected the 
ficid of operations; a week earlier the tents 
and camp equipage had been sent, and I had 
employed a Mr. and Mrs. Larson to cook and 
keep camp. We had moved the camp outfit 
to the place I had selected as the first camp 
site, had pitched the tents and made every- 
thing ship-shape the night before Capt. Hurd, 
chief of the Nomads, and Mrs. Hurd, second 
in command, were expected to arrive. They 
were bringing with them one Philip Hayward, 
a nephew of the captain, some fourteen years 
of age, whom they were expecting to initiate 
into the mysteries of camp life in the far west- 
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The spot I had selected was along the old 
St. Paul and Pembina trail, some twenty miles 
north of where it crosses the Red Lake river. 
The trail at this point follows, as it does most 
of its entire length, along narrow sand ridges. 
These sand ridges are one of the characteris- 
tics of northwestern Minnesota; they are little 
more than reefs thrown up by ancient lakes 
and vary from half a mile to a mile apart. 
Between them are wide bottoms with, here and 
there. a slough or marsh. I had located near 
a solitary grove along the ridge. while the 
nearest /arm-house showed. a mere fleck of 
white on the horizon, some four miles away. 
For water we had dug a well near the foot of 
the ridge and walled it up with three empty 
sugar barrels, set one on the top of another 
with their bettems out. When the water set- 
tled it was so clear that we could distinctly see 
the pebbles on the bottom through a whole 
barrel of :t 





RIDGI 


CAMP ON PEMBINA 


I had criginally written the Captain that it 
was possible to make this campaign without 
going to a hotel or spending a single night 
inside a house. By taking the train at Cin 
cinnati in the evening and travelling day and 
night he would reach Ives, (a station on the 
Thief River Falls branch of the Great North- 
ern railway), at 10 a. m. on the third day. 
Ives was ten miles south from the camp and I 
had arranged to meet them there. 4 Subsequent 
events, however, made it more convenient to 
meet them at Wylie, a station four miles fur- 
ther east, and I had wired Crookston, where 
they would change cars and have an hour’s de- 
lay, to that effect. My telegram, from some 
cause, went astray, and when ine train arrived 
at Wylie, I was informed by the conductor, 
that he had left the party I was looking for, 
sitting on their trunks in the shade of the 
water tank at Ives. In speaking of Ives as a 
station, I only follow an inspiration got from 
the time card of the Great Northern railway. 
In fact there was no station there. A siding 
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had been put in where that branch of the road 
crosses the Pembina ridge for convenience in 
taking out gravel. The only building that 
broke the seemingly endless reach of sand 
ridges, marsh, copse and prairie, was the 
water tank set deep in the cut made by taking 
the gravel away.€ Turning Jack and Gin, our 
hunting team, towards Ives, I rattled along at 
top speed, following close along the railroad, 
and when still half a mile away I saw the flut- 
ter of white handkerchiefs at the gravel pit 
and knew that I had been seen 

‘When I arrived, Mrs. Hurd and the captain 
were partaking of their noonday meal, having 
spread the contents of a well filled lunch 
basket on the top of a trunk; while Philip, the 
majority of whose brief summers had been 
spent at Florence, Italy, was perched on the 
iron spout of the water tank, keeping a sharp 
lookout for buffalo and Indians, with disap- 
pointing results, as he had sighted only one 
small herd of Buffalo and no Indians at all. ¢ 
Fresh, vigorous and innocent young Philip, 
afire with boyish thirst for desperate adven- 
ture; it seems strange to think of him to-day 
as one of the heroes of the Spanish war. 

It required a good deal of tact to pack two 
trunks, two dog crates, a half dozen hand 
satchels and four people into one small demo- 
crat wagon, but we did it and had room to 
spare. There was nothing else left in town, 
except the water tank, and, as that did not be- 
long to us, and there were no means at hand for 
honestly acquiring it, we were compelled to 
move out with only part of a load. The cap- 
tain said it was a rank piece of improvidence, 
going without the tank, as one seldom knows 
what they are going to need on a long cam- 
paign. I laughed at him, but his hour of 
triumph was only two months away. 

It was a hot afternoon with the wind in the 
south. As we were travelling north, what dust 
was raised went along with us and kept us 
from getting lonesome. The sun blazed down 
a fervid welcome, while trunks and dog crates, 
piled high in the rear of the wagon, kept any 
‘~hance breath of air from reaching us. Be- 
» five miles were passed, Philip's rosy com- 
plexion began to turn a lurid red and his eye- 
lids to droop, while Mrs. Hurd, who occupied 
the seat with him, used the loose end of a 
tie rope to fasten him to the seat and prevent 
his falling out of the wagon. 5 








It was a scorch- 
ing introduction for him toe the ways of the 
Nomads. ¢ 

When five miles out, we sighted camp, a 
dim cluster of white specks far down the ridge, 
and the captain and I began to discuss in sub- 
dued tones the prebability of our reaching it 
alive. Mrs. Hurd entertained us with a lu 
gubrious picture of some future explorer find 
ing our scattered bones bleaching along the 
tr and, take it all in all, we were a very 
cheerful party when we drove into camp, hav- 
ing been saved by a summer cloud which cast 
its shadow on our scorched and blistered path- 
way. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Larson had kept watch and, 
when they sighted the first faint cloud of dust, 
commenced to prepare supper. By the time 
we had regaled ourselves with a cooling 
draught of fresh water, and removed a reason- 
able proportion of the dust that had collected 
on our persons, the first meal in camp for the 
campaign of ‘93 was ready and we 
ginning to feel really glad that we were alive 

There were still two days until the opening 
of the chicken season; these two days were 
about the most enjoyable of the entire trip 
Lying in the shade of a fly and blinking at the 
distant reaches of sun-flushed prairie, while 
reveling in a feast of song and story as told by 
the prairie wind, has only to be experienced 
under favorable circumstances to be appreci 
ated by the dullest intellect. 
>The morning of the opening day dawned 
dry and windy. There was scarcely enough 
moisture on the grass to hold the faintest scent 
which was rather discouraging for the dogs 
The chickens were scattered over the bottoms 
on both sides of the ridge, being rather more 
plentiful close along the foot 

\lmost every sportsman associates chicken 
sheoting with stubble fields, cornfields or cul 


were be 





tivated lands of some kind; yet the 
chicken originated on the virgin i 2 
Here we hunted them on their native heath; 
for, in our four weeks’ stay at camp number 
one, we never set foot on occupied lands 
There is something of a charm about a day 
afield, even though we are casting anxious 
glances to right or hailed 
by an angry farm ing, 
“Git out of that’: f like 





Alexander Seltkirl 
vey,” absolutely tre 


of bloss« 





decked, 
it in such numbers as to render the finding of 
a covey a matter of only a few minutes, and 
y to yourself, “For a moment I have known 
erty: for a day, a week, a month, I have 
been blest.” 

Neither Philip nor the captain had got sight 
of a solitary bird, up to the time of starting 
out on the morning of the opening day, and 
both frankly doubts as to 
there being a prairie chicken within fifty miles 
of us. Dru, the veteran of the flock, was the 
first dog down and he quartered away to the 
left, with the speed and grace of a jack rabbit, 
holding a straight course for three hundred 
yards and then going down in a heap, having 
scented birds and lost his footing in his effort 
to make a quick stop. When we reached him 
he lay prone on his right side, his head thrown 
back over his left shoulder, with one hind foot 
straight up, and eyes bulging, while an old 
sharp tailed grouse had straightened up out of 
the grass and was standing in plain sight, 
within six feet of his nose 

Both the captain and Philip got out of the 
wagon and walked in, when six or eight 
grouse rose from all about the dog. The cap 
tain made a neat double and then, putting in 


with prairie chickens scattered over 


expr ssed grave 
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fresh shells, stopped a third that lingered a 
trifle behind the main body. Philip, as is 
usual in such cases, forgot all about his gun, 
and stood open mouthed, watching the survi- 
vors sail away. Chided for his neglect he 
promised to do better next time, and did; for, 
on the second rise, he came to himself when 
the birds were a hundred yards away. and 
pumped all six loads through his Winchester 
repeater, ¢ 

lLaverack down at seven thirty and coursed 
away across a wide flat with grass but little 
more than two inches high; circling back he 
headed for the wagon and, rising like a bird, 
came sailing in over the front wheel, landing at 
our feet with a short bark, and then out over 
the opposite wheel and away again; this was 
his way oi expressing gratitude at being freed 
Soon aiter this we were startled to see Lave- 
rack bearing down upon a skunk, at full speed 
\s “Lavie” was unconscious of the skunk in 
his path, and going like an arrow, there was 
great danger of a collision with disastrous re 
sults to ourselves \ simultaneous blast from 
three whistles prevented a wreck. 
and then, as it was 
ittle danger in sending Philip as a skirt 
line of one to lead the attack, with full instrue 
tions to hold zhead on a side shet, and over 
on a straight away. At the fourth round 
Philip winged his game an ] 
rantic yells that we restraine 
We had searcely coaxed Philip 

| 





broad daylight, there seen 
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out of range, when a bluish vapor tinged the 
tmosphere, and a something t is better 
described as a shock, ot suthcient torce to 
ka an ordinary ston ill, spread 
ic 1dscape 
It is experience it is impossible to 
eat), at spengents 
it ine I have oft 
shot body of on 
of them entirely away, with a fifty calil 


needle gun, and vet they would in ariably re 
turn the fire They would lie quivering for a 
full minute sometimes, then the muscles would 
contract and a shock come that would make 
anyone in close proximity imagine he had 
been struck with a stone It is said that the 
Indians kill and dress them, and even eat 
them without becoming scented; but, 
much as all the Indians I ever saw bore that 
peculiar scent with them, I am prone to doubt 
this statement. 

‘As before mentioned the day was very dry 
and hot and before nine o'clock, it was almost 
impossible for the dogs to locate birds. Aitera 
short run they would begin to show distress 
and return to the wagon for water, which our 
previous experience had taught us not to give 
them. The waters of northwestern Minnesota 
and both the Dakotas are more or less strong- 
ly tinctured with alkali. Usually this is not 


inas- 


strong enough to be injurious to health when 
used in moderate quantities; but let man or 
beast take violent exercise and perspire freely, 
and evil results are 
Especially is this the 


and then drink to excess, 
almost sure to follow. 
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case where man or beast is not fully ac 
climated. It is a mistaken notion that 
should be given water whenever they return, 
hot and panting \ dog should always hav« 
time to rest and cool off before being wate 
if possible, is absolutely 
water them while heated, onl 


should be all ; 


dogs 


red, 
but, i necessary to 
only a small quantity 





Seeing the futility of wearing out our dogs 


under such circumstances, we returned to 
camp in time to have cur six chickens, 


for each member of the party, prepared for 


one 


dinnet 
In the Mrs 
| 


hunt Vv accompanying us; 


] 


Hurd honored the 
but it was a dis 


aiternoon 


appointing experience as no chickens were 
found, though the ride over the prairie, with 
the “sweet southwest” breezes fanning ou 
faces, was pleasant enough when looked at 
from the standpoint of a mere drive Phe 
next morning dawned without a particle o 


moisture on the grass, and with the “sweet 


l 
southwest.” whicl an old 


Was getting to be 
story, still blowing We were away early 
and all forenoon we drove up and down the 
ridges, finding only one covey, from which we 
got nothing 
+) - lh ¢ 
Lu 84 aces Were tile ordet Wihehh We sal 


onday meal of ham and eggs 
| Mrs. Hurd 


word 


down to our ne 
they grew still longer when 
us an a exhibition ol 
in which she pictured herself as slowly w 
i rvation, while the 
iad enticed her to that far land 
much did nothing to 
necessities. Llaving 
weight of this 
heavily on me, and I promptly laid 
blame on the weather and then 
my position by including the dogs 
Aiter dinner the captain took Philip and 
myself to one side and after enlarging on the 
gravity of the situation, said that, as he had 
and found it much 


tistic 


away of st 
vimrods who 





promises o spoil, 
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ll most 
all the 
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and 
nothing 
stay in 


shade of a fly 
sun with 
should 


the 
ng in the 


monotony, he 


anter sitting in 


the 


camp leaving us to fill our empty larder which, 
said he, “I have no doubt of your ability to 
do.” This just suited me as I knew of a 
shallow marsh a couple of miles away, where 
i bag of ducks might easily be made, in case 
he grouse failed Taking three dogs in a 
‘em Papa ok” 
the back of the wagon, 


them 


we Cro away preterring to carry to 
likely ground before putting them to work 
Halt a mile out we concluded to try a piece 


and opened the 
at the Llewellin, like a 
meteor, shot out of durance, and, 
out, as 


rromising looking sedge 


door: word, 
white 
struck the prairie, straightened 


if carved from stone, in a 





perfect point; while 





the two others instantly ceased their lamenta 
tions at being left, and backed from the crate. 
It was a fine piece of work, though the spot 
indicated did not seem to afford cover suff 


cient to hide even a grasshopper 

Getting our guns, walked in 
and surprised to see a dozen great, fat, 
pinnated grouse rise, as if the ground might 
have opened to emit them, and go thundering 
away. not pump 


however, we 
were 


Wwol our 


} 


14 } 
We aid forget to 


handles, though, and by the time the chickens 
were out of range, a great cloud of smoke had 
enveloped most of the landscape in shadow, 
ind four birds were fluttering in the short 
grass \s Llewellin had achieved glory 


enough for one short afternoon, we took him 


up and turned out Laverack, who, after show- 
ing his gratitude at being freed by caressing 
Tac] nd Gin nd yum ping over the wagon a 





al level 





bottom 


1" 
stretch oO where the grass was scarce- 
y three inches high. “It never rains but it 
pours,” and Laverack had run less than a 


when he rounded to and 
It did look queer to seea 


ground nearly but it 
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looked queerer to see a covey f chickens 
spring from a spot where your eyes told you 
there was nothing. This proved to be a 
covey of young birds about two-thirds grown. 
After the fusilade, only three dead birds were 
found which was not a very good showing 
for two repeaters; but, after Philip declared 
he had not hit a single bird and I had meekly 
confessed to having killed all of them, I felt 
better 

It was now Dru’s turn but he, like Llewellin, 
had scarcely touched ground before he came 
to a point, and a third covey was flushed with 
in fifty yards of where the second had been 


found. From this covey we again grassed 
four birds bringing our grand total up to 
eleven. 


I now decided to drive on to the marsh 
and give Philip a taste of duck shooting, but 
it was not to be. We had turned out all 
three dogs, as that seemed the only way for 
all of them to get a good run. In less than 
two hundred yards they were all down in line 
pointing and backing. This covey straggled 
some in rising, and four birds were brought 
down for the third time, bringing our total up 
to fifteen birds in less than an hour. This 
was all we could possibly use and we turned 
campward but, long before we reached it, a 
fifth covey was found and pointed. I declined 
to shoot at these but advised Philip to try 
them alone; this he did but failed to bag any- 
thing. 

When we drove into camp we were greeted 
with a shower of questions from Capt. and 
Mrs. Hurd and from Mr. and Mrs. Larson, 
as to what brought us back; had we forgotten 
our shells or guns? or had we decided to await 
better weather? or to send for a better lot of 
dogs? Under other circumstances some of 
these questions might have been irritating; as 
it was we said nothing but drove quietly up 
in front of the cook tent and threw our fifteen 
chickens out on the grass. 

Excitement! Well, there might have been 
some. 1 have a dim recollection of hearing 
such ejaculations as, “How in the world did 
you get them?” “This is magic not sports- 
manship!” and then we were compared to 
Buffalo Bill, Bogardus and other giants of the 
trigger, until our hats became quite too small 
and we were compelled to go bare headed the 
rest of the afternoon. 

That night we had chicken broiled, fried 
and roasted, and begun to wonder how others 
could stand it who had to depend on ham and 
eggs or other town goods for provender. 
From that time on, during all our four weeks’ 
stay in camp number one, Capt. Hurd never 
remained in camp when there was game need- 
ed: nor did we have any further trouble in 
finding birds. 

At the end of the first week, Philip returned 
east and the Nomads settled down to the hum- 
drum of every-day life. There was the larder 


to provide for which proved no great tax on 
the chicken crop, though, 
took excursions to near-by 


now and then, we 
marshes, where 
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we got mallard. widgeon, gadwall, blue and 
green wing teal and various other kinds of 
ducks with which to vary the fare We also 
found a few grass and golden plover, jack 
snipe and dowitchers. 

Then we had dogs to train, and, as the cap- 
tain was an expert in the management of 
dogs, it was very interesting to see great head- 
strong fellows come gradually under 
tion, until, when their — was com- 
pleted, it seemed to be the natural desire of 
the dog to do the right All at the right time, 
and that the training was superfluous 

Then, too, we had books and magazines to 
read and the various sportsman’s papers and 
periodicals to keep tab on We received our 
mail not oftener than once a week, and usually 
got two bushels at a time which furnished ex- 
citement for at least a day. Every little 
pigeon hole of time was iull and overtlowing 
with odds and ends, and thus it was that, net- 
withstanding the isolation of our camp, we 
found time speeding away as _ swiitly and 
smoothly as the rush and gurgle of a mountain 
stream. 

Hunting prairie chickens, in what might he 
called their primeval condition, is quite dift 
ent from hunting them about the farms. What 
we had previously learned of their habits, 
hunting them, morning and evening, on the 
stubble and in cornfields, and in tall sedge 
during the heat of the day, was of no avail 
here. Wandering at will over the wide bot- 
toms and feeding wherever their wanderings 
might lead them, there was no one special 
place where one might expect to find them 
in the early morning or late evening. Yet 
if one is observant he soon gets used to new 
conditions. We soon learned that it was use- 
less to look for them far from marshy ground, 
when there was no rain or dew to furnish 
moisture. Another thing we learned was 
that a likely place to find them at midday, was 
in the clusters of golden rod that almost in- 
variably grew round each gopher mound. 

The lowlands between the ridges were, 
manifestly, the basin of inland lakes which 
had been drained in previcus ages, by cutting 
channels through the ridges, 1 pe their 
escape to Red river and thence to Lake Win- 
nipeg and Hudson bay. COne curious thing is 
that the water courses cross the ridges at righit 
angles, and the channels they have cut look 
very much like breaks in a huge dike. 

The soil of the flats is a mixture of blue 
clay, sand and gravel, and is very unprolific, 
which accounts for their non-settlement. 
Over most of them the growth of grass is 
very scant; but, wherever gophers have 
broken the hard pan in throwing up mounds, 
plants of more lusty growth, such as golden 
rod, sunflower and = snow-on-the-mountain, 
have taken root in the loosened soil, and the 
bottoms are dotted with bunches of them. 

The mounds vary from two to eight or ten 
feet in diameter and from eight inches to two 
or three feet in height, and, when covered with 

rank growth, mainly, of golden rod, oftered 
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CAMPS OF 


a fine place for the chickens to loaf during the 
noontide hours. The golden rod afforded 
ample shade, while tlie loose, dry earth of the 
mounds made an excellent place for them to 
wallow in the dust, after the manner of their 
kind Once we had discovered this favorite 
loafing place, it was much easier to locate the 
chickens. 2 If an examination of a gopher 
mound beneath the golden rod, revealed no 
chicken wallows, it was useless to remain in 
that locality; if, on the other hand, the mounds 


showed much wallowing and scattered feath 
ers, the dogs were almost sure to find the 
birds within a couple of hundred yards. I 


say “almost sure,” as, on various occasions, 
the dogs would fail to discover where birds 
were plenty. 

Durirg September, ‘93, there was no rain in 
that section and scarcely any dew, making it 
haid for the dogs to do what is usually called 
good work; though. in fact, the work done 
under adverse conditions is, usually, far su- 
perior to that accomplished under favorab!e 
circumstances, as the dogs, knowing that 
something is wrong, exert every effort to suc- 
ceed. The work of a dog as of any one else 
should be judged, not from results, but from 
the difficulties to be surmounted. I have 
seen the best dogs pass directly through a 
covey of chickens without discovering their 
presence. Of course I can hear some fellow 
say “My Dash would never have done any 
thing of that kind; he never passes a_ bird 
without finding,” but this is because the owner 
of Dash is lacking in knowledge Any one 
with a wide experience knows that the dog 
was never turned loose that has not made a 
greater or less number of failures in this line. 
If any one doubts this statement he has but to 
follow my experience, as, in a iuture article. I 
shall give some of the exploits of-the very 
best dog on earth, and even he made some 
errors. 

One day we had marked down a bird that 
had been slightly wounded, and followed it 
up. Where the bird had settled was a spot 
of almost bare ground, yet we utterly failed 
to find or flush any bird. We had about 
given up in despair of seeing anything more 
of it when Llewellin, who was down, came to 
a point. We examined the ground, inch by 
inch, in front of him, and again failed to flush 
or find anything: yet he staunchly held to his 
point and refused to move on We searched 
the ground so carefully that, had one dropped 
a dime in the short grass, we would have been 
almost sure to find it, still no bird At last, 
chancing to look under the dog, the bird was 
discovered; when once discovered it seemed 
impossible for us not to have seen it before, 
so prominent did it appear. Supposing the 
bird to be past making any effort to escape, 
I started to pick it up, when it flushed, and, 
though both Llewellin and myself made a 
grab at it, it made its escape and, gaining a 
patch of long slough grass, was never found. 

As it requires no particular skill to shoot 
Prairie chickens, the sport connected with 
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hunting them is mainly in the performance of 
the dogs. Capt. Hurd, however, gave one or 
two exhibitions of shooting that were really 
th witnessing; one of these was bringing 
down six chickens at one rise with his Win- 
chester repeater Nearly every one I have 
ever known who owned a repeater, speaks of 
having performed this feat This is the only 
time I ever saw it really accomplished, or 
even approximated, and, in the case of Capt. 
Hurd, the birds rose against the wind and 
turned in a hali circle round him. ¢ 

Soon aiter we located in camp, a covey of 
young chickens was sighted in the grove near 
by; but one of Mrs. Hurd’s most cherished 
fads was that the sacred rights of hospitality 
should not be violated by shooting any game 
near camp; so we sometimes had to go nearly 
a mile after game when we might have got it 
within a few rods. Time after time I argued 
with her about the foolishness of such a rule, 
but she was as inflexible as iron, in her deter- 
mination, and those chickens waxed fat and 
saucy and loafed round under our very noses 
for nearly two when a sad disaster 
befell them. 

One evening a party of hunters from War- 
ren, a town twenty miles to the west of us, 
drove up to our tents They had been out 
all day and, seeing our camp, their curiosity 
had led them to drive over and ask a few 
such as, “Where are you from?” 
“What is your business at home?” ‘What 
is your income in a good year?” While they 
were collecting this information, their dog,— 
one dog did duty for the whole six of them 
and was out from the time they left town in 
the morning until they returned the next 
night.—ran into Mrs. Hurd’s pet covey of 
grouse; when they began to flush, the whole 
six got out and commenced to pump their 
repeaters, and, in less time than it takes to 
tell it. that thriving covey of young birds was 
chopped into mince meat, and solidly packed, 
hot and quivering, in the rear of a wagon 
where they must, of necessity, spoil within the 
next two hours. 

These men had been out all day, had walk- 
ed through all the shallow sloughs in that 
country, shot all the flapper ducks they could 
get at, without any idea at all as to what was 
to become of them, and, at the time of visiting 
our camp, had on hand nearly a hundred birds 
already beginning to spoil. Yet they were not 
satisfied, but were going to continue the 
sport (?) another day with the net result of 
two hundred birds, thrown away. And these 
men called themselves sportsmen. Aye! they 
even told to any one who would listen that we 
did not understand sportsmanship very well, 
as they had gone into our camp and killed a 
dozen chickens under our very noses. These 
were the first visitors we had at camp number 
one, and I think every one in camp knelt 
down beside his bunk that night and winged a 
fervent appeal that they might also be the 
last—at least, of that class. 


(To be Continued) 
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MORT. said: “You might fish that brook 
of Sawyer’s all day and not get a trout. I’ve 
fished it for years, earlier in the season, and 
sometimes the result was a few small trout, 
none over a quarter of a pound, but I'll go 
along. The law ts off woodcock to-morrow 
and I'll take a gun and Fred's setters and if 
trouting is duil, [ll try the woodcock.” 

Then John Fish remarked: “Shooting July 
woodcock is too much fun for me, and it is for 
many sportsmen; I've heard Fred declaim 
against it and now, without even asking his 
permission, you propose to take his dogs for 
work which he does not approve. That is a 
case of indurated Hlow that 
strike you?” 

As John appealed to me I answered:* “My 
dogs need exercise. They have been shot over 
by Mort. Locke and will work for him, and 
as the law permits woodcock shooting on July 
4th, I will let Mort. use the dogs; but, a year 
ago | went with him in a swamp alter wood 
cock and the spider-webs burned my perspir 
ing face so that I backed out and went to sleep 
by a spring under an as I had the 
luncheon Mort. hunted me up at noon, when 
he had hali a dozen birds partly tledged and 
the flics were blowing them. We put them in 
spring water to stop that and ate them in the 
evening because they would not have been 
eatable a day later. No summer woodcock 
ing for me, but Mort. may use the dogs. I 
will take my sixteen bore gun to pick up frogs 
with and let Mort. have the stifling swamp.” 

Mortimer Locke was the R. R. agent, ex- 
press agent, telegraph operator and the Poo 
Bah at Hloneoye Falis, Monroe Co., N. Y., 
thirty years ago; John Tish was a farmer and 


che ek. does 


oak; 


I had recently begun to raise trout in that 
neighborhood. My setters knew Mort., his 
fox-hounds knew me, and we all knew each 


other 
When my team came to the door early next 


morning “Jim” and “Jake” feebly wagged 
their tails at the boy in charge, but, when I 
came out in corduroys, gun in hand, [I was 
assaulted in a manner that assured me that 
the dogs expected an invitation to go. When 


we came to the stream and brought out fishing 
rods, the dogs showed their disappointment 
and it was difficult to keep them from hunting 
on their own account, but a few sharp words 
their ardor and we _ separated, up 
stream and down, and began casting. I went 
up stream, for I prefer to fish down; John 
Fish knew nothing of fly-casting and went 
down stream with his worms, while Mort. re 
mained near the setters and cast his fly here 


cool. d 


and there, but his mind wandered to the 
swamp. 

I went up about a mile before starting in 
and aiter a few casts saw a muskrat some 


twenty feet away on the opposite bank. I 
never kill anything without an object and or 
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AND 4 NUSKRAT 


Frep MATHER 


dinarily a hundred muskrats might go by 
without harm fron: me; but this one was so 
provokingly tempting that I could not resist 
sending a bullet from my revolver across the 
stream after him. As the revolver was re- 
placed the musquash lay bottom up with a 
hole in tts head. 

\fter fishing down to the spring where we 
had leit Mort., and showing him six trout as 
my morning catch, he said: “I thought it 
time you came, for it’s after ten and the trout 
usually let up on feeding about midday. These 
dogs have bothered me so to take them to 
the swamp, that I’ve only one trout. Here 
comes John. What luck?” 

“Four trout, but I lost five or six by their 
running in on a slack line and getting under 
stumps and roots. I don’t think as much of 
fishing up stream as I did.”” We compared 
and found that fish 


sizes 


our ran even in 
weight, about four to the pound, nice plump 
trout 

‘John,” said I, “Mort. and the dogs are im- 


patient to get away after birds. He has not 
-ed for fishing and has been wondering what 
we can see in it when there may be birds ga- 
lore in the swamp, and two dogs begging to 
be allowed to find them. Let's take a bite, a 
nap in the shade, and allow Mort on 
aned kill half-fledged woodecck under a mid- 
day July sun in a breathless swamp and call it 
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to go 


sport. I brought my gun because there was 
room tn the wagon for it, but it will not be 
used. About 4 p. m. we will try the trout 


again, then cook a good supper and go home 
by moonlight.” 

The water had bottle of 
prepared cocktails and we sat down with three 
muzzle-loading appetites, a species that prom- 
ises to outlive man’s ingenuity. We loaded 
those appetites to the muzzle and they stood 
it. 

Said 


spring cooled a 


Mort. to me: “When you were away 
up-stream I heard a shot; do you know what 
it was?” 

“It was I: a pair of ducks came floating past 
me and as they were broad bills 1 coveted one 
for dinner to-night. By rare good luck my 
pistol sent its ball where I wanted it to go and 


did not range over into the calf-pasture and 


furnish us with more veal than we cared to 
pay for.” 
“Where is the duck?” John asked 
“Up-stream a short distance. I hung it in 
a tree when I saw the trout rising freely be- 
low;” and I gave John a look which served as 


an injunction on further questioning. 

When we had completed our meal Mort. 
took his gun and called the dogs. If I had 
not been present they would have gone with 
him without question. Possibly they would 
have obeyed his call if they had not seen me 
put a gun into the wagon, but they started 
with him and then came back to me, licking 
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A FEW TROUT 








my face and hands, going off and coming 
back, coaxing me by every artifice known to a 
dog to go and hunt for birds. I had personally 
trained the dogs and although they had on oc- 
casion hunted alone for Mort. they felt more 
at home with their master and showed by their 
actions that they wanted him. 

Naturally I enjoyed this devotion and medi- 
tated on the creed of those bigots who deny 
reason all animals which have not the 
power of speech, and who call their intelli- 
gence “instinct.” There was no “instinct” in 
this; my faithiul servants and companions said 
as plainly as sign-language can speak: “We 
want you to come with us.” 

I stood up and ordered: “Jim, Jake, 
with him;” and that settled it. 

“Let him go into that thicket if that is what 
he calls sport,” said John; “I don’t want any 
part of it.” 

“Nor I; I shoot and fish for sport only; if 
I get no game I have had the outing which is 
sport, for in the pursuit, and not in the cap 
ture, the sport lies; at least this is so from my 
point of view.” 


to 


on 


“He is getting shots,” John remarked, “and, 
now, tell me why you gave me a forbidding 
look when I asked you what you had killed 
up the creek. You said it was a duck, but 
your look at me was an intimation that you 
did not want the subject pursued, and I shut 
up. What was it all about?” 

“Turn backward your memory, John, to last 
October, when we three were duck-shooting 
on Cayuga lake, not a long turn, and look on 
the leaf where it says that we broiled several 


muskrats which were excellent eating. Mort. 
Locke, you will remember, would not taste 
them.” 


“That's all but what of it?” 


“Only this, and nothing more. We brought 
a cold lunch, but are to cook a warm dinner 


right, 


about sundown and get home afterward. We 
THE RARAN 

Inc ODANOQN 

WALTER 
I WAS. snow-bound on Christmas day, 
187—, at Fargo, North Dakota. \mong the 


guests of the rather pretentious hotel, where 
I had taken refuge on my ape from the 
snow drifts in which our train was hopelessly 
stalled, was an old English Baron, who I was 
gravely informed, by another guest, had sown 
a fair crop of wild oats, that he did not stay 
to harvest, as a hunter on the great western 
plains of the United States. 

The Baron had been born many years later 
than several of his brothers, but Time and a 
strong constitution had managed to make him 
the successor to the wealth and title of the 
baronage. After dinner he consented to tell 
the story of one of his adventures, when he, 
as a youth, chased the buffalo on the prairies 


esc 











AND A MUSKRAT 
will have fried trout, perhaps broiled wood- 
cock, but most certainly stewed duck; and the 
‘duck’ will be the muskrat I killed this morn 


ing. It is skinned, protected from flies by a 
newspaper and buried in a hollow log. I will 
go and get ec 

When I brought the “duck” into camp we 


washed it, and put it into the kettle 
with cold water; by this time the trout were 
invitingly rising, here and there. John pro 
posed to stay in camp and get dinner and I 
had not the heart to dispute the privilege with 
him, and knowing him to be 
took my ftly-rod and resigned myself to 
taking of trout. 

When the sun was setting and the 


cut it up, 


a good cook, | 


the 


cool au 


of eventide rested over the swamp, Mort. 
came in with ten brace of birds, of which two 
brace were old birds in the moulting stage 


and the rest were birds of the year. I came in 


later with a fair lot of trout, and discovered 
John in the act of frying some of the morn- 
ing’s catch. The muskrat was stewing in the 


an onion and potatoes and sending 
forth a savory odor. Mort. remarked: ‘That 
duck smells good and I’m awiully hungry.” 
\iter we had polished the bones of several 
trout the stew was dished up and Mort. was 
loud in his praise of the duck and of John’s 


pot with 


cooking. He called it the best duck stew he 
had ever tasted. 
\iter pipes were lighted I remarked to 


John: “That muskrat stew was most excellent 


and I was glad to see how Mort. enjoyed it, 
although he declined to eat it on a former 
trip.” 

Mort. looked up and said: “That stew was 
all right, but you can’t make me believe that 


there was any muskrat in it.” 
I had prepared for this and showed him the 
“How are these for 


head and feet, saying: a 
duck?” 
My argument was so convincing that he 





could only exclaim: “Well, T'll be durned!” 
) ») Jd SUNS 
C. BROWER 
in those halcyon days, which we now look 
back to as a romantic period—a dream of 
mighty hunters—never again to be realized 


in this world The Baron, who was nearly 
eighty years old, told his story with peculiar 
ease and vivid diction, and I was curiously 
interested by the queer turn it took. 

The Baron said: “I spent nearly ten years, 
when a young man, hunting the buffalo, elk, 
antelope, deer, and bear in America, and was 
many times within the territory now embraced 
in the Dakotas. 

“T think it was in the spring of 1835, when I 
lived with the Brule Sioux, that we had a 
great battle with the Black Feet. The Brules 
had surrounded a village of their enemies and 


in the melee that followed many a hard blow 
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was struck: but the most cruel of all was the 
death of a beautiful Black Feet maiden. It 
was a special friend of mine, with whom I 
oiten had gone in quest of adventure, who 


committed the deed I heard the old chief 
reprimand hi + for so ill a blow, and prophecy 
that he would hear out it time. 

“Well, the fall had come, and all thought of 
that incident had left my mind, when the 
Indian, Santee, “¥ had killed the girl, came 
and asked me if I did not want to go on an 
antelope hunt with him, :n what is now known 
as the Mouse River Valley We were to 
break away from the Brules, who were at the 
time off on the great buffalo hunt, take a 
wide circuit, and enjoy some days of that rare 
sport—stalking the antelope. Santee and I 
had no trouble to get off, and we were in a 
few days located in snug quarters at the foot 
of a range of wooded hills, where we found 
antelope. 

‘My constant companion and sole reliance 
was a fine double barrel rifle of best English 
make. Jt saved my life on many occasions, 
and I have it now hanging in my library, 
where it is a constant reminder of the hi ippiest 
days of a long, adventurous life, when I was 
a wanderer in the wilds of America. 

“We had tarried little too long, 


more al some 


and the 


first great storm of the coming winter broke 
upon us one afternoon with sudden and un- 
usual violence. We sought refuge in our 
warm tepee. The wind howled through the 
scanty forest on the hills with tremendous 
force, and the trees swung and screamed with 


agony until it seemed that they must be swept 
into a general wreck. Blinding clouds of 
snow came whirling across the barren prairie 
as the dusk of evening began to fall, and we 
were at once wrapped in the folds of a dread- 
ful winter storm It was comfortable, how- 
ever, in our tepee. <A bright fire leaped and 
crackled in its center, and the tight buffalo 
skin cover barred out the cold wind and snow. 

As darkness settled down over that wild 
scene of confusion I began to notice that the 
old savage—Santee was probably fifty years 
of age, and had some white hairs—who was 
my only human companion, appeared to be 
nervous. He often started suddenly, and list- 
ened for several minutes at a time, after which 
he would draw long puffs of fragrant Kinne- 


kinick smoke from his stone pipe and gaze 
thoughtiully into the fire. The two Indian 
hunting dogs we had with us lay on a mat, 


sound asleep after their hard morning's work. 

Sut the old barbarian was uneasy. I could 
not account for his queer mood. I happened 
to think that perhaps the Brule hunting camp 
was still out on the buffalo grounds and if so 
would be caught in the storm where there 
was no shelter. 

“Finally I decided to break the silence and 
said: ‘Our friends who hunt buffalo will suf- 
fer in this storm, I fear.’ The old brave 
seemed for some time not to have noticed 
what I had said, but, finally, looking up at 
me, he answered: 


‘No danger to the Brules 


AND 


STREAM 


on the prairie. They know how to take care 
of themselves. 
‘But what is the matter with you? 


‘you appear to be afraid of some ‘thing 


’ 


said I, 


‘Not afraid of man or beast, but the 
Manitou. He is great, and he is at war to- 
night. No one knows what he may do. He 
may come here.’ 

‘This speech startled me. As the wild 


winds shrieked down the ravines, I felt a cold 
shiver run over my body, and a strange dread 
come upon me—something I had never before 
known; and the like of which I hope I may 
never again experience. What could that old 
pagan mean by those woids, and, above all, 
what could make him crouch by the fire and 


shiver as if he were in an agony of fear? | 
knew he was as brave a man as ever set foot 
on the prairie sod, for we had hunted together 


for five years and fought three pitched battles 
with the vengeful foes of the Brules, and he 
had never flinched when the poisoned arrows 
hissed round us like hail. 

“T was musing on these things, and recall- 
ing the adventures we had passed through to- 


gether, when I thought I heard a far off hu- 
mancry. I listened attentively for the sound 
to come again, and had begun to think it 
imaginary or the howling of wolves, when | 


happened to glance at the Indian. He was 
crouched before the fire, and upon his hard 
featured tace was stamped the picture of hu- 
man terror. At that moment the wind seemed 
to die away for an instant, and then it came 
again, with a sudden gust, filling the valley 
with a multitude of sounds; the trees swung 
wildly, their limbs creaked, and the snow 
hissed as it swept in mighty waves down upon 
our tepee. But, above it all, came a long, 
drawn cry of agony which seemed to be hu- 
man, and had a strangely familiar sound to 
me—it seemed to be a cry I had heard before. 
The degs started to their feet with their hair 
standing on end, and involuntarily my hand 
sought my trusty rifle Then the old Indian 
sprang to his feet and snatched my gun away. 
“ “Sit down! sit down!’ he cried with eager 
earnestness. ‘Let gun alone. The Manitou 
is coming!’ 
‘we have become 
Rapidly 


‘Great Gods!’ thought I, 


rnatural 


the prey of supe powers.’ 
my mind ran over the few scraps of Holy 
Scripture—the sad remnants of my good 


mother’s pious teachings—but I could recall 
nothing that would account for this strange 
visitation. 

“Again the wind lulled away 
silence. I felt my savage courage rise within 
me—lI call it savage, for it was really so—a 
sort of desperate, careless courage that had 
led me into many a tight place where life and 
death faced each other—nor cared we much 
which came uppermost in the fray. My hands 
were red with the blood of more than a dozen 
wild men of the prairies, whom I had shot 
down in battle, to be sure, but who, in good 
truth, died contrary to common human law. 


almost into 
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“T had little time, however, to reason upon over the hills, came a piercing cry which was 
these thoughts, that rushed like a flood upon quickly followed by the moan and last deep 
me at the moment; for, almost instantly, there sigh of a human life, when it takes its final 
came the rattling sound of a war drum, just leave of earth. It was the same cry I had 
as I had often heard in the midst of battle, heard made by the Black Feet girl that Santee 
except that it made a tremendous noise which had so cruelly murdered a few months before. 
seemed to make the frozen hills tremble. My It was long drawn and terrible to hear. The 
old companion now rose to his feet and, as- deep sigh—that last parting gasp—sounded as 
suming an attitude of the most terrible sav- if it were uttered inside the tepee All at 
ageness, uttered the Brule battle cry, which, once these frightful sounds ceased; the wind 
however, sounded hollow—and was lost in the stilled its violence for a moment, and when 
winter blast like the wail of an infant. But it renewed its rage there were mingled with it 
there came an answer. no human cries. 

“Again the wild wind swept down the deep “T gazed at Santee like one ina dream. He 
ravines, but high above its roar rang out the was bowed down, even as man shall bow to 
fierce batile cry of the Black Feet. I thought the Master of Life, and trembled like a leaf 
they had found us, and that they had come in an autumn storm He soon rose to his 
to take that vengeance which they know only fect, and, casting aside his beaver robe, he 
too well how to exact. I sprang to my feet said in a faint, dejected tone: 
and tried to seize my rifle, but Santee grabbed * “My medicine is very bad.’ 
me with a grip like a steel vice. “T agreed with him, and as soon as the 

‘Be still! Be still!’ he hissed in my ear. storm had spent its fury, we departed from 

“And then, above the dreadful din of the that locality, and we never again hunted the 
war-whoop, the shriek of the blast, and the antelope among the hills along the Mouse 
deep roar of the mighty storm, as it rolled river.” 


SHOOTING THE RING-TAILED PIGEON 


ALLAN ERI¢ 


WHILE sojourning along the coast of plantations of sugar cane and bananas, that I 
Jamaica, in the West Indies, I heard a great pitched my little tent and settled down for a 
deal. at odd times, about the ring-tailed pig week's sport. I had with me a native whom 
eon, the most beautiful and graceful game- I had engaged to accompany me from the 
bird of the tropical forest, whose flesh is very coast. He was a big black fellow, and was 
delicious and delicate. perfectly honest and _ reliable. He hired a 

The bird is most plentiful in the secluded little donkey and a set of “hampers,” or pan- 
valleys of the interior, where the timid pigeon —_niers, which are suspended on each side of the 
is undisturbed except by the gentle rustle of | donkey for carrying small articles. | Minho, 
the palm leaves, stirred by the warm, spice- alter a good deal of palaver and animated 
scented trade winds. It is rare that a hunter, conversation, struck a bargain with the ras- 
other than the native black man, penetrates cally old black who owned the donkey, at four 
these mountain fastnesses. shillings, for the animal to transport my kit 

The ring-tailed pigeon, known to naturalists ten miles to the place of encampment, with a 
as “Columba Caribbee,”’ measures some thirteen little black boy to accompany us and bring 


inches from the end of the beak to the tip of the donkey back. So, stowing my limited 
the tail, has a delicate blue plumage on the assortment of camp utensils in the panniers 
back, the wings being slightly marked with which are woven from strips of plantain 
black, while the head and about half of the leaves and each nearly as large as the donkey, 
neck are pure white. It takes its name from and throwing the tent across the top, 
the horizontal bands of black and white that Minho, seizing the little black boy by one leg 
cross the tail-feathers. The ring-tail subsists and one arm, dexterously tossed him upon the 
upon the seeds of various fruits and berries, top of the whole, and away we started. Minho 
it being particularly fond of the berries of the and J carried the guns, the black marching 


pimento tree, known in the north as “all- proudly along with my heavy rifle, while I 

spice,” which may account for the rich flavor carried my light bird gun. 

of its flesh. It was eight o’clock in the morning that we 
The colonial government imposes a fine of — set out. Leaving the Government road at 


not less than five pounds, on conviction, for Ginger River, we entered a path overhung 
killing or wounding pigeons between March with vines that hung from the bread-fruit and 


Iand August 31, of each year; the law is very mango trees. Through narrow defiles, be- 
tigidly enforced during the close season, but tween towering mountains covered with co- 
during the remainder of the year the sports- coanut and other palms, we pursued our way, 
man is given full latitude. at times winding along the edge of a shelving 


It was on the side of a hill in the John Crow precipice just wide enough for the bridle- 
tange, overlooking a valley rich with vast path, and occasionally pausing to cool off be- 
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neath some coftee or lime trees on the round 
ed summ: of one of the hills, during which 
times the little sad eyed donkey dropped his 
head and closed his eyes as if in sleep. Minho 
and the little black boy each produced a joint 
or two of sugar with which they had 
plentifully supplied themselves, and chewed it 
for the sweet juice; while I lighted my pipe 
and reveled in the beauties of the tropics, at 
an altitude of five thousand above the 


Caribbean. 


cane, 


feet 


But we were to begin our sport at pigeon 
shooting before we expected; for, after one of 


our rests we had just taken up our march 
again, when a low “brr-r-r-r” from Minho— 
this sound being made by the blacks to com- 
mand silence,—told me that something un- 
usual had attracted his attention, and in an 
swer to an inquiring glat rom me, Minho 
pointed with his finger to the top of a tall 
cocoanut palm I looked in the direction 
indicated, and saw, with tail and head 
a beautiful ring-tail pigeon stepping gingerly 
along a huge leaf. The exquisite bird was coo 
ing gently, turning its head first to one side 
and then to the other. 

“Dar’s er ring-tail, marsa! 
right ot'n de top dat veal leal 
gits away,” said Minho, excitedly 

hesitated about shooting the beautiful 
creature, but the desire to bag my first ring 
tail prevailed, and bringing the gun to my 
shoulder, I took careful aim and _ fired; the 
pigeon slid off the leaf and dropped to the 
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ourselves of the so 


PERKINS with us 
out we congratulated 
shrewdness in availing 
ciety of this genial gentleman and I, for one, 
was really nervous until we had left home far 
behind to reasonably assure that our 
noble guest would be a permanent fixture in 
our party 
But now, alter three 
ght. basking in the 


Was 


ourselves 


myself 


days ot inetfable de 
sunlight of : 
spirits began to ery within u 


uent wit, our 


and we came to realize the truth of the old 
saying, “Vanity of vanities—all is vanity.” 
The iact is Perkins was an elephant on our 
hands 

He couldn't shoot—that fact was demon 


strated repeatedly. He couldn't cook—that 


was demonstrated but once and in a mannet1 
more forcible than pleasant Indeed ther 
seemed to be but two things that Perkins 
could do with ease and precision, and they 
were, in the order of their importance, eat and 
play poker. As to the last accomplishment he 
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had exhausted our entire capital, surplus, prof 
first 
greater, Per- 


but, surely, as 


its and rent account, at sitting the 
night out. As to the first and 
kins was much more deliberate 


one 


AND 





STREAM 


ground, and Minho had it in his hands in a 
moment 

“Him fat an’ sweet es er mango,” observed 
Minho, “an we'll eat “im fo’ bre’kfas.” 

| felt inclined to rap Minho’s bare pate with 
the stock of my gun for free with 


his propositions concerning my game. 


being so 
\iter nearly four hours of marching we 
came to a beautiful spot on the side of a hill 
where there were many lime and orange trees, 
affording grateful shade Pimento 
scattered about denoted the haunts of the ring- 
tailed 


trees 


pigeons 

Our tent pitched, Minho made a fire, some 
plantains were roasted, coffee was made, and 
the ring-tail was plucked of its pretty plum- 
age and impaled upon a spit before the fire; 


three-quarters of an hour later we were squat- 


ting about on the ground, endeavoring to 
satisfy the ravenous appetites that had been 
induced by the morning march 

Thus began and thus continued a week's 
delightful sojourn in that wild, tropical land 
Minho saw to everything, made the fires, 
reasted the plantains and bread-fruit, made 
the coffee. and plucked and cooked the game 
I had nothing to do but wander about in the 
tropical forest, without fea: of savage beasts 
( rant us serpents—for nothing of the 


imd exists in the island—and bag the game 
with little effort just enough to keep a 
sharp look-out. in order to see the 


| 
they saw us 


save 


pigeons 


before 


certain, and it was but a question of hours 
ere the last of our food supply would disap- 
pear down the capacious esophagus of our 
guest 

lor three days we had stitled our chagrin 
at Perkins’ atrociously low quality of marks 





had smothered 

ur wrath blazed away 
maturely—to1 had tried to ap- 
pear cool and unconcerned as we exerted our- 





manship—for three days we 
when Perkins 


three davs we 





pre- 


selves to keep from in front of Perkins 
] 


gun 


for three days we had waxed lean and lank, 
while Perkins thrived like a steer on full feed 
Occasionally, [ thought I could detect in the 
eyes of my companions that nervous, shift 
ing look that invariably accompanies -long 
nd labored effort to suffer in silen 


Doerr and 
s quest 
throes of ecstacy as we 
our empty game-bags against the 
and stood our guns up in a con- 
venient corner. Mackenzie, to whose lot it 
had fallen to accompany our guest that morn- 


fwas late one alternoon when 


myself arrived in camp after a fruitl 
We were not in the 
slammed 


canvass, 


ing, was lying on a cot, smoking 
“Seen anything of Perkins?” he inquired 


casually, as we strode in \s his eye met 
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mine I noticed a calm look of satisfaction that 
caused me to fear the worst 

“Naw, has he gone?” asked Doerr, with a 
faint glimmer of hope in his left eye and a 
more noticeable glimmer of “Ole” in the 
other. 

“Gone? The blame fool's lost,” replied Mac, 
as he calmly jammed a wad of fresh tobacco 
into his pipe, with his little finger. 

“Lost?” I cried, between pleasure and ap- 
prehe nsion. 

“Lost!” yelled Doerr, between his teeth. 

“Exactly. The tarnal fool was bound to 
follow a trail that appeared to be hot, and I 
let him go—anyway, I haven't seen him since 
three o'clock.” 

I whistled soothingly to myself. Doerr re 
cited a choice selection in Bohemian, with a 
resounding chorus in pure double-sulphuret- 
ted American. 





“Well, we must get out and find him,” I 
ventured 

“Not till the maggots carry me through thx 
key-hole do I stir a peg. If you are crazy 
you'll pike right out after him. I tell you, 
with the appetite that man has, he can smell 
food from fourteen to eighteen miles, and 
he'll get here all right when he discovers he’s 
hungry.” 

“Yes, but it seems as if we’d— 

“Whee CC ee Whoopitywhoo 
pee!!” It was the most unearthly howl ever let 
loose by living man, and, upon dashing out to 
see from which direction the charge was com- 
ing, we beheld Perkins. Not only Perkins, 
but a strapping big buck-deer that he non- 
chalantly allowed to slide from his shoulder 
to the ground. 

“How’s that, boys?” inquired our guest, 
with an expansive smile. 

At this important period in history, Mac- 
kenzie saved the day by calling out, “Supper’s 


ready,” and, with one accord, Doerr and I 


' 
oopee. 
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made a startling jump ior the wash-basin. 
Never before were two men so suddenly seized 
with a frantic desire to wash their hands, nor 
so quick to avail themselves of the opportun 
ity. The water, splashed prodigiously, and 
Perkins’ further remarks were lost on the 
vain breezes that eddied through the lofty 
tree-tops. 

Supper was negotiated with marked sedate- 
ness by the rest of us. Perkins, however, did 
nobly, both at the platter and chatter, and our 
unusual composure may have slipped by un- 
noticed 

here was some little curiosity on my part 
as to the exact spot where Perkins had hit 
his deer, but etiquette forbade the appearance 
of undue interest in the matter. Accordingly, 
Doerr and I inaugurated a game of pinochle 
and Mack polished the silverware, while Per- 


When on his 


kins set to skinning his deer 





native heather, Perkins is a butcher, and his 
rt came in exasperatingly handy at this 
juncture. 

Meanwhile, we played pinochle—I hum- 
ming gently to myseli now and then—Doerr 
ever and anon murmuring with a breath that 
would have sustained life at forty rods. Time, 
as is its peculiar custom, flew by, and night 
wrapped us in her robes of sable. True, we 
had sundry horse-blankets that aided mate- 
rially in our passing a comfortable night. 

Only once during the night were our slum- 
bers broken—that was when Perkins stealth- 
ily arose and shied a pair of boots at some 
prowling beast of the forest that was desirous 
of forming a closer acquaintance with the 
deer This little incidert closed, we snored 
peacefully on till morning 

As the first pink rays of the morning shot 
athwart the dusky dome of the firmament, 
Mackenzie arose from his childlike slumbers, 
and, with a series of preliminary wheezes and 
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groans, turned sidewise in his bed, and 
brought his bare feet in contact with the floor. 

But, strange to relate, the festive foot-gear 
were not on the spot where they had stood 
one short evening before—their familiar faces 
were not to be seen. A hasty, though thor- 
cough, search behind the stove, under the bed, 
in the grub-box, between Doerr and myself, 
failed to reveal the missing articles. A dim 
suspicion began to float into the vistas of 
Mac's organ of thought. 

“Where's my boots?” he roared, in a voice 
that sounded like holding a hot poker against 
a bloodhound. Perkins’ dreams came to an 
end with a snort as he sat up in bed at the 
portentous query. 

“Your boots?” he asked. “Why, I threw a 
pair at something out there in the night—I 
thought they were mine. You'll find them in 
front of the tent.” 

Mac shot out of the tent door. In a little less 
than a moment, he shot in again, yelling like 
seven kinds of Comanche. The suddenness 
with which three figures popped up in bed was 
truly remarkable. 

*’Smatter?” gasped Doerr, glaring wildly 
at Mackenzie as he hopped friskily from one 
foot to the other, in an effort to secure ease 
and comfort. 

“Blank the hump-backed luck to Helena! 
It’s snowed four feet on a level,” yelled Mac, 
pulling great wads of snow from between his 
toes. I peered out cautiously. Mac was 
right—it had snowed—there must have been 
fully two inches on the ground at that mo- 
ment. Perkins’ face was covered with con- 
fusion in the vacant lots where there were no 
whiskers, and he looked as if he were about to 
think of something. Mackenzie, however, 
waited not on the order of his going, but 
bounced precipitately into bed, where he pro- 
ceeded at once to boisterously wrap himself 
in the embrace of Morpheus. 

Perkins slowly arose and felt of the thin 
blue haze that floated on the atmosphere—it 
was genuine. Then he donned his regalia and 
went boot-hunting. He was some better at 
this. and, in the course of quite a lot of time, 
Mackenzie’s boots were back at their post as 
fresh as ever, which was not saying much, for, 
it was currently whispered that, with Mac’s 
f ready for action, no 
entirely safe from as- 


feet-gcar primed and 
camping-party 
phyniation. 

Then Perkins built a_ fire Its 
warmth permeated our beings and _ partially 
thawed out the frigid feelings of animosity 
that rankled in our bosoms. Presentiy, too, 
the delicous odor of broiling venison waited 
in upon our sensitive olfactories, and Mac, 
with the light of a censcious knowledge of 
the culinary art sparkling in his eyes, arose 
and proceeded to superintend the preparation 
of breakiast. 

And such a breakfast! As we partook of its 
generous bounties, we almost got on familiar 
terms with our guests, and Mac even forgot 
his morning dash in his bare feet, as he stow- 


were 


genial 


AND 


STREAM 


ed away huge hunks of the juicy meat into his 
larder 

Eventually, the meal was over and we 
three stood awkwardly about, waiting an op- 
portunity to draw cuts to determine who 
should go out with Perkins, when that gentle- 
man won our everlasting favor by remarking: 

“Guess I'll stay and ‘tend camp to-day, 
boys. My back aches from lugging in that 
deer yesterday. Supper ready at six.” 

We separated. I walked miles and miles— 
chewed plug after plug—conversed eagerly 
with myself—but all to no avail. Once I 
chanced on Doerr as he was sitting on a fallen 
tree trunk. 

“Anything?” I asked. 

“Betcher life! Just saw the biggest buck 
ever heard of across that gully, coming: this 
way. Don't make any noise--I'm waiting for 
him.” 

I hastencd away. Such refreshing aptness 
in the att of prevarication is something I 














never like to intrude upon and—I hastened 
away. Later on I ran up against Mackenzie 
He was re-loading his pipe 

“Anything?” I inquired. 

‘Nope. Heard that idiot back at camp 
blazing away to beat the band a spell ago 
S’pose he’s practicing at a mark so he car 
come out to-morrow and wipe our eye, eh?” 

The day wore on and six o'clock approach- 
ed threateningly near. 

Reluctantly we journey back to camp and— 
Shade of the departed Nerxes!! What was 
Perkins up to? Upon closer inspection, it 
developed that he was simply skinning the 
biggest bear that ever came over the range. 
He was a dream and Perkins’ face was to us 
something like a red shirt would be to a bee- 
stung bull. 

“Eh?” ejaculated Doerr, as his eyes settled 
comfortably back into their sockets. 
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“T was just going to sleep when I heard a 
racket and I saw this fellow nosing around 
the Tom and Jerry bowl.: I blazed away and 
he rolled over as nice as you please;—that’s a 
magnificent hide, ain’t it?” 

Well, such conduct as Perkins was putting 
up was calculated to shatter the nerve of a 
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peace-commissioner and our camping 
died an untimely death. 

However, now that it is all over, a calm, 
unbiased survey of the situation has decided 
me that Perkins, was really a good fellow and, 
perhaps, when we venture out again, Perkins 
will be one of the party. 


party 


N@ IN THE ST. AIN 


At the point where we entered the river, a 


WILLIAM TROTTER FREED 
“HELP! Help! Help! Come quickly. 


I can hold on no longer 

This call, uttered in a piercing shriek, came 
from our companion, Bert Andrews, who at 
the moment was holding on with fingers and 
toes to the crevices in the great wall of per- 
pendicular rock that lined the St. Vrain canon. 
Below his feet rushed the mad waters of the 
river, the bed of which was strewn with great 
boulders. To fall into the swift cataract of 
water meant certain death. This was known 
to every venturesome fisherman, and as the 
only route through the dangerous canon was 
obtained by holding on with foot and hand 
to the seams in the side of the rock, very 
many were deterred from undertaking the 
passage. 

To go through the canon was, however, the 
supreme test of courage and every sportsman 
visiting this picturesque section of the Rocky 
Mountains aspired to the honor of having 
successfully accomplished the dangerous feat. 

Andrews was a genuine sportsman and no 
obstacle, however great, could stand between 
him and the game he was pursuing; but he 
was in failing health at the time of this, his 
first attempt to go through the perilous pass- 
age, and his failure was due to exhaustion. 

His cry for help reverberated through the 
canon and mingled with the sound of the 
waters as they rushed madly among the great 
mass of fallen rock. It was heard by his four 
companions, each of whom was in precisely 
the same perilous position, but they immed- 
iately responded to the call and in a few mo- 
ments strong arms were assisting him to a 
place of security. 

We had leit Camp Billings, which is sit- 
uated on the St. Vrain river a few hundred 
yards west of the old Long’s Peak trail, at 
the first break of dawn of a beautiful July day. 
Under the guidance of our host, “Josh Bill- 
ings,‘ who, assisted by his wife, furnished the 
entertainment for the camp, we struck out 
over the range in a southwesterly direction for 
a distance of five or six miles The journey 
was accomplished without feeling fatigue, al- 
though the grade was oftentimes steep and the 
sun scorching hot. Killing a couple of rat- 
tlesnakes which were found disporting them- 
selves on a flat rock in the sunlight, proved 
an exciting diversion and relieved the monot- 
ony of the tramp through sage, cacti, scrub- 
oak and mesquite. 





magnificent view of the range was obtained, 
with Fremont’s and Long’s peaks in the fore- 
ground. There was the charm of snow-cap- 
ped peaks on that summer day that words 
cannot express. The enjoyment which such 
a sight affords is as pleasant in retrospection 
as it was in reality. 

To reach the river we had a hard climb 
downwards of fully half a mile; then a plunge, 
a cast into the stream and zip! the first trout. 
We found the water icy cold and between two 
and four feet in depth along its entire course. 
The cold water produced a severe shock and 
our pocket flask came in opportunely. The 
fish were abundant, small in size, though we 
caught some trout that measured twelve to 
fifteen inches, but the greater number were 
much smaller. 

After lunch, the pipe, and then the stories 
of former fishing trips. On this day the topic 
of conversation was the canon of the St. 
Vrain, which we were approaching, and the 
large trout that frequented the pools and deep 
holes within and beyond its precincts. “Josh” 
Billings confirmed every story of the big trout 
taken on former occasions, and succeeded in 
working the entire party into a condition of 
mind that can be best described as a frenzy 
of enthusiasm, by the recital of a recent big 
catch where the fish taken would tip the scales 
at three pounds. These stories settled the 
question about making the trip through the 
canon for the entire party, and reduced the 
danger to be encountered to the minimum, 
No other member of the party was more en- 
thusi astic over the prospective landing of the 

big fellows” than was “Bert,” who was en- 

oying his first fishing in the Rockies. 

The St. Vrain at the entrance to the canon 
has a fall of about twenty feet to the mile. 
Great walls of rock rise above the river on 
either side and nowhere is there a safe foot- 
hold. Around and over the rocks in the 
river bed the water rushes and swirls, and 
he must ke the possessor of a stout heart who 
does not shrink from the dangers so vividly 
apparent. 

But there are big fish in the pools beyond 
the danger point, and this fact puts courage 
and strength into the sportsman and elimin- 
ates all fear from his mind. 

It was the expectation of taking some of 
these big trout that brought our friend into 
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the dangerous position in which he is found 
at the opening of this story. He was assisted 
through the perilous passage by two of his 
companions, and after regaining sufficient 
streneth proceeded to whip the pools down 
stream. 

It so happened that on this occasion “Bert” 
was the only one to take a large fish. He 
was a “whopper,” to use “Bert's” expressive 
language, and never was a fisherman so fully 
compensated as was this fellow who a few 
hours before had expected to meet a horrible 
death in the waters from which he had taken 
so much pleasure. 


DUC 





ND STREAM 


On reaching the camp “Bert,” although 
nearly exhausted, held his two and a quarter 
pounder before the members of the party for 
their admiration, his face reflecting the pleas- 
ure that welled up within him. 

\ few months later I visited “Bert” in Den- 
ver. Consumption had wrecked his body and 
he was about to die. While seated beside his 
bed one night he suddenly exclaimed: ‘Say, 
do you remember that + | trout that I c: aught 
alter going through the St. Vrain canon? 

The memory of taking that fish was the last 
pleasure in this life enjoyed by “Bert” An- 
drews 
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Dr. F. HENry YORKE 


\WE have three main flights common to the 
United States, the Interior, Atlantic, and Pa 
cific; as long as the seasons come and go 
vith its icy winters and genial springs so long 
will cur migratory ducks follow these flights, 
regerdless of civilization with its progressive 
‘-hanges and results Branching trom these 
are numerous divisions and sub-divisions 
forming a network covering the whole United 
States and rapidly increasing as they approach 
the Canadian line 

\bout the forty-fiith parallel the interior or 
Mississippi flight has dwindled away, lost by 
the heavy drafts made upon it during its jour- 
ney from the Guli northwards. The Atlantic 
and Pacific flights hold a own longer, but 
they, too, have suffered heavy losses from in- 


« 





land travel. The reverse will be seen during 
the Migratory flights wh ere we find z= 
ducks drifting into the main flights, inland to 


th interior and outy rds tO both coasts. The 
height of water in the rivers varies in 
different seasons; whet an overtlow oc- 
curs, submerging the glades and bottom lands 
and filling the timbered ponds; this preceded 
by a good mast year, affords greater induce- 
ments for most ot our non-divers as well as a 
few of our divers, to turn their flight in that 
direction. 

Let us review the interior flight for three 
decades starting from the frost line (which 
varies according to the seasons, but can be 
placed between the thirty-second and thirty- 
fifth ays to see what inducements there 
are to draw and hold this great main flight, 
even io to the present time, while the work of 
extermination goes on piteously. 

Between the thirty-fifth and thirty-ninth 
parallel on the borders of that flight exists one 
of the finest duck grounds in the United 
States, consisting of thousands upon thou- 
sands of acres of lakes, marshes, swamps, sunk 
lands, and sloughs, besides the millions of 
acres of bottom land which is always partly 
or wholly submerged, containing a supply of 





food unequalled both in quantity and variety 
anywhere, for both the divers and non-divers. 


During the 70's ducks were present in count- 
less numbers everywhere, and the average of 
hunters was approximately small When the 
So's were reached, although the grounds re- 
mained practically the same, the proportion of 
hunters had increased two hundred per cent. 
The constant shooting before sunrise and alter 
sunset greatly disturbed the ducks; this to- 
gether with decoys and breech loaders, made 
them sly and suspicious. They did not de- 
crease in numbers at first to any great extent 
upon these grounds, but they refused to stay as 
long as they had before, and began to fly 
higher and many dropped in only for the night 
and passed on. By the time half of the de- 
cade had slipped by, the number of hunters 
had increased about double; buyers and ship- 
pers were to be found a flocking to 
outside stations, as they did at the roosts in 
the old pigeon days Now fe 8 a difference 
was discernible in the numbers which stayed 
and those which passed over. As the 90's 
drew near we find the buyers and shippers 
have gone below the frost line, following the 
ducks down for the winter shooting into Texas 
and the Guli; repeating shotguns were seen 
more often, and not content with a single or 
double shot, the ducks received a pumping, 
which if not always successful in killing. ef- 
fectually scared them from the grounds. More 
and more ducks passed over and those which 
stopped grew iewer in proportion; the lakes 
and timbered ponds bristled with artificial 
blinds, some showing skill in building, but the 
majority of greenhorr architecture. Calling 
was heard upon all sides making . iy hideous 
by the unmusical sounds. The only salvation 
the ducks had was their wings on the great 
highways remained the same. Their choice 
feeding, roosting and playgrounds were daily 
molested upon all sides; but the ducks rose to 
the occasion and began to show to the hunting 
fraternity that they were gifted with reasoning 
powers; that the heavy war waged upon them 
from the north to the south and back to their 
nesting grounds was educating them at a rapid 
pace; plainly evincing that the object lessons 
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they had learned in their kindergarten of 
fire, had been infused into their offspring by 
hereditary transmission, thus enabling them to 
cope to some extent with the new engines of 
destruction which were yearly invented for 
extermination. 

During the go’s a new deal was sprung upon 
them. Millions of acres were reclaimed from 
ponds, sloughs, lakes and swamps so _ that 
thousands of acres of fine feeding ground was 
killed by plowing, burnt by fire, or left ex- 
posed to the hot rays of the sun. The food 
plants and bulbs which are entirely submerged 
went first, owing to the withdrawal of the 


water, by ditching and drainage. Those par- 
tially submerged went next and the new ex- 


posed dry bottom lands soon developed into 
rich cultivated corn fields or became barren 
from the tierce rays of the sun. Still the main 


flight hung on, the sub-division being lessened , 


yearly by divisions of the fly aways. Ducks 
flew higher in the air, winging their way to 
more favorable grounds. 

A great cry arose in the land. “Ducks are all 
killed off,” was echoed far and near. How- 
ever, we cannot destroy them; fortunately they 
belong to the many different tribes, with vari- 
ous habits peculiar to each. But we impel 
them to seek other fly aways; for the last de- 
cade we have been driving them to the Can- 


adian, Arkansas, and Missouri rivers, west- 
wards; and all the lower tributaries of the 
Mississippi are getting their share. Still as 


long as the Mississippi and Missouri roll their 
volume of waters to the sea, fed by innumer- 
able tributaries, our ducks will travel through 
the interior, using them as highways for their 
flights. 

It seenis to me that the most unobjection- 
able plan and one conducive of the best re- 
sults, between the extreme nortlrt and south, 
would be a uniform law governing the whole 
United States from Aug. 15th to Dec. 31st. 
Local ducks, or ducks hatched in the U. S., 
begin to move southwards from the states ad- 
joining the Canadian line about the 15th of 
August, their place being supplied by birds 
hatched in Winnipeg Lake region, followed 
by those of Saskatchewan with the Assinaboia 
birds for the upper Missouri region. These 
in their turn move southward, constituting the 
first issue of the migratory flight; the second 
comes from further north between Great Slave 
Lake and Hudson’s Bay; while the third 
comes from the far north and islands beyond. 

The shooting in the north and northwest 
usually extends to the last week in October; 
longer if the weather permits, a dry fall usually 
producing a late winter, a wet one the reverse. 
Upon reaching latitude 42 degrees the shoot- 
ing is generally prolonged about two weeks; 
but at 38 degrees or thereabouts, three and, 
sometimes, four weeks still longer shooting is 
to be found; from thence to the frost line the 
shooting period is extended, according to the 
mildness of the winter, for many ducks, both 
divers and non-divers, flock backwards, and 
forwards up the Mississippi to the over-flowed 
bottom lands, with its numerous lakes, 
swamps, ponds and sunken lands. 
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Starting from latitude 4o degrees, the local 
wood-ducks (the first of our ducks to travel 
south) begin to move southwards about the 
end of August, following the woody river bot- 
toms and are followed by the first migratory 
flight of Blue-wing Teal from about Sept. 15th 
to 20th (not counting the Teal which breed 
there), giving shooting up to and below the 
frost line. Other ducks quickly follow and the 
shooting soon extends to Texas and the Gulf 
states. The extreme south in this manner 
Icses about two months shooting which the 
north enjoyed; but they make up for it by the 
winter shooting to Dec. 31st; those below 38 
degrees get the most of all. The best shoot- 
ing is found between the thirty-seventh and 
thirty-fifth parallels on the St. Francis and 
Little Rivers with their lakes, from Dexter on 
the Iron Mountain & Southern railway to, and 
below the Hatchie Coon sunken lands where 
numerous lakes, sloughs, swamps and over- 
flowed timber lands reach to the river on the 
western side, with Reelfoot Lake stretching 
southwards on the eastern side of the Micse- 
sippi, with its glades and overflowed bottoms. 

What a chance for protection Missouri and 
Arkansas have? What a feeding preserve? 
Far greater than any that occurs upon the 
whole main interior flight and similar to the 
Winnipeg region, the terminus of the Red 
River of the north. 

Such a uniform law would give the ducks 
the needed rest they have required for a long 
time and induce them to nest more in the 
States for during the past decade we have lost 
at least one degree in the range of their nest- 
ing grounds. 

We should see that inducements are forth- 
coming to atrract them. The food supply is 
a great item; it should be returned to those 
places where it has become scarce; and barren 
ponds and lakes made green with all the va 
rieties of food they are fond of. A knowl- 
edge of the foods of the various divers and 
non-divers should be acquired; the soil, cli- 
mate, depth of water suitable for the bulbs, 
roots, reeds or plants should be ascertaine«t 
and carefully selected. Many sportsmen will 
say, “Oh! wild celery, rice, acorns, wheat and 
corn is nearly all that is required.” A greater 
fallacy never existed. That they are foods that 
ducks eat in certain sections and different 
periods of the year, is quite true; they eat 
them, but do they live upon them? How 
about the twenty-five or thirty different kinds 
of foods which allure them and for which the 
ducks stay a longer or shorter time accord- 
ing as the crop is abundant or not? If Canvas- 
back depended on wild celery for food all the 
year, he would grow thin and very probably 
die; so with Mallards on acorn mast or corn, 
wild rice, etc. 

Ducks feed on various kinds of food during 
different times of the year; what would feed 
a duckling would not feed a flapper; nor would 
a flapper’s food answer for an old bird. Na- 
ture has provided them many kinds of food 
which they instinctively know where and how 
to find. The only way to know exactly what 
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a species of duck lives upon is to dissect not 
only one, but many, at different times of the 
year. 

The range of any species of duck is over 
rivers, lakes and sloughs, which contain its 
favorite foods. The greater the supply, the 
more they flock to them from every direc- 
tion. 

The Red-leg Mallard will always pass up the 
Mississippi flight, as long as the oak mast and 
water-pepper can be found on his way to the 
barley fields of the north and west. The Yel- 


low-leg Mallard will follow the main flight, for 
the wild rice and cornfields found in the cen- 
tral and western states and the barley fields 
of the northwest. The Canvas-back will have 





Guide—“‘Did you see any moose?” 
Hunter—‘Naw, nawthing, by Jove, 
there.” 


their flight over it for there are many wild 
celery beds scattered through, especially as 
they travel north; they will always flock to 
Chesapeake Bay for the same reason, but it is 
not the celery alone which attracts them, other 
bulbs and roots are to be found in a greater or 
less extent. The Pacific flight is not for wild 
celery, but other bulbs and roots of which 
they are fond of. The Blue-wing Teal has 
its regular flight up the interior, passing over 
the Fox lake region, because of the duck weed 
which grows abundantly upon the whole route. 
The Cinramon Teal comes up the interior 
flight, but switches off up the Arkansas River 
and spreads over the Indian territory and 
Kansas as far as Colorado. 
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but a couple of old mules that just went over the hill 





PUBLISHERS’ NOTES 


NEW Catenpars. Never before have such 
beautiful and appropriate designs in calen- 
dars been put out by the large manufacturers 
of sportsmen’s articles as this season. It 
would be difficult to describe them in detail 
and do justice to all. Anyone of them will 
delight the heart of the sportsman. FIELD 


AND STREAM readers who so state the fact, 
will draw a prize by addressing any of the 
following manufacturers, provided the supply 
holds out:—E. I. DuPont & Co., Wilmington, 
Del.; Peters Cartridge Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, 
Conn.; 


Union Metallic Cartridge Co., 315 


Broadway, New York. The Marlin Fire 
Arms Co., New Haven, Conn., have a little 
gem in a desk calendar, which is as convenient 
as it is beautiful, the design being by the emi- 
nent artist, Prof. Edw. H. Osthaus, which 
they will mail to any reader of FIELD AND 
STREAM On receipt of one stamp to pay post- 
age. 

The Gulf Coast of Florida— 

The finest fishing and shooting in Florida 
is.found on the Gulf Coast. Address J. J. 
Farnsworth, Eastern Passenger Agent, Plant 
System, 261 Broadway, N. Y. for illustrated 
literature. 




















A MODERN WEAPON FOR BIG GAME 


MANY Reports are coming in of splendid 
work done with the Savage .303 rifle in 
shooting moose, grizzly bear and deer of all 
kinds. It would be impossible to publish one 
tenth of the hunting experiences that the 
Savage Arms Company receive in their daily 
mail. 

The wonderful demand for this practically 
new arm has resulted in the equipping of one 
of the finest plants in existence with the most 
advanced type of machinery, especially 
adapted for manufacturing high grade mod- 
ern smokeless powder rifles. The fame of 
the Savage arm has penetrated the most dis- 
tant countries of the globe, orders having 
been received from out of the way towns in 
Siberia, Java, Finland and Japan. The great- 
est criticism has been the fear that so small 
a caliber as the .303 would not be sufficiently 
large for moose, grizzly bear and big game 
generally, but this natural supposition has 
come only from those who have never used 
or seen the effect of the small expanding high 
velocity bullets on flesh and bone. It is saie 
to say that within a few years the large cali- 
ber black powder rifles will be settling in 
their places in oe museums, 

Arthur W. Savage, the inventor of the Sav- 
age rifle, was ‘the first known person to shoot 
big game with the modern smokeless powder 
small caliber cartridge. Twenty samples 
were secured of the first French smokeless 
powder cartridges manufactured by that Gov- 
ernment, and a chamber in a spec ial rifle was 
made to take them. This was in 1889. At 
that time he proved to his own satisfaction 
that the new departure in calibers was su- 
perior to anything ever known, but it was 
long afterwards before American sportsmen 
awoke to the knowledge and merits of small 
caliber smokeless powder rifles. 

Taking the world at large to-day the mod- 
ern sporting rifle is but very little known and 
it will probably be twenty or thirty years be- 
fore native hunters of such countries as Cen- 
tral Africa and South America are armed 
with them. It is probably just as well that 
such is the case, for did every hunter know 
of the advantages of smokeless powder and 
small calibers, the orders would be so over- 
whelming that it would be impossible to meet 
the demand. 

All criticism on the Savage rifle brought to 
the notice of the company for the past two 
years has been carefully tabl<ted and the re- 
sult of this foresight is the improved 1899 
model. Detailed information of the con- 
struction of this highly perfected arm will be 
sent on application and cannot fail to prove 
of value to ail who are interested in the de- 
velopment of the modern rifle. 

The company takes this opportunity afford- 
ed by the courtesy of FiELD AND STREAM to 
thank the public for the very kind, fair and 
considerate treatment afforded the “Savage” 
since its introduction. In choosing a rifle for 
hunting it is always of vital importance that 
the arm decided upon be reliable and in every 
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way suitable, so in purchasing a new rifle dif- 
ferent from anything else ever before known 
it takes the strong courage of conviction com- 
bined with good judgment to off-set the 
warnings and advice of timid friends to whom 
the “old reliable” is always the best, whether 
it be stone-ax or flint-lock. To those,—now 
numbering many thousands,—who had the 
courage to invest in Savage rifles when they 
were a new and untried arm, we particularly 
wish to convey our gratitude 
SAVAGE Arms Co., 
Utica, N. Y. 


Shooting and Fishing in Florida— 

Beautifully illustrated literature mailed upon 
application to J. J. Farnsworth, Eastern Pas- 
senger Agent, Plant System, 261 Broadway, 
New York. 


RECORD AntTLers.—An effort is being 
made by FIELD AND STREAM to collect facts 
regarding the size and development of the 
antlers of our big game. Many persons do 
not know how to record their specimens. For 
their benefit the schedule is given:—Name of 
animal. Who killed it. When. Where. 
Who has the antlers now. Length of each 
irom under side of burr, following curves on 
outside of main beam to tip. Girth above 
burr, right, left Greatest spread of main 
beams between corresponding points. Num- 
ber of points on each, right, left. Has the 
skull been sawn in two. Remarks on special 
features or extra measurements. Weight or 
notes on the animal that grew them. 

All remarkable measurements should be 
backed by remarkable proof. And it is best 
under all circumstances to forward a photo- 
graph of the horns or antlers displaying leg- 
ibly a stretched tape line. 


The Home of the Tarpon— 
The Florida Gulf Coast. 
lines of the Plant System. Address J. J. 
Farnsworth. Eastern Passenger Agent, 261 
Broadway, N. Y. for descriptive literature. 


Reached by the 


SPEAKING or Deer HuntTInec in Canada 
it is rather interesting to note the success with 
which hunters met with in the districts lying 
in Northern Ontario, including “The Mus- 
koka Lakes,” “The Magnetawan River,” 
Georgian Bay and Haliburton Districts. The 
open season for deer runs only from Nov. Ist 
to Nov. 15th, and in the space of these two 
weeks the Canadian Express Company alone 
carried 1.754 deer carcasses from the above 
regions. Chief Game Warden Tinsley, of 
Toronto, predicted that of the 6,000 sports- 
men who went up into these districts, each 
one would get a deer, and we think that this 
prophecy has come: true, judging from the 
number carried by one Express Company 
alone, and taking into consideration those 
which were used in camp «nd those shipped 
by other transportation Companies. 
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CAPT. W. H. Cortine :HAM, Lethbridge, N 
W. T., writes recently:—‘I am very pleased 
to be able to tell you that spring shooting 
has been abolished in the North West Terri- 
tories and FIELD AND STREAM can take a por- 
tion of the credit for the same, as my address 
to the gun club (not intended for publication) 
first appeared in FIELD AN») STREAM and was 
afterwards copied by many of the North West 
papers. W. S. Magrath, our member, be- 
came interested and had a _ bill abolishing 


spring shooting put through the Legislature.” 


The Sportsman’s Paradise 

The best shooting and fishing are found on 
the lines of the Plant System in Florida. Ad- 
dress Farnsworth, Eastern Passenger 
Agent, 261 Broadway, N, Y., for literature. 

THE Sportsmen’s SHow.—Much is prom- 
ised ihe patrons of the fifth annual Sports- 
men’s Show, to be held under the auspices 
and managenient of the National Sportsmen’s 
Association at Madison Square Garden, 
March 2d to 11th, 1899. For some time these 
shows have presented too marked “trade” 
features, but this time they promise a “‘Genu- 
ine Sportsmen's Show,” embracing many new 
and attractive features. Those who were so 
fortunate as to attend the Boston affair, doubt- 
less will say that a sportsmen’s show may be 
made a very enjoyable thing, and that the 
gentlemen sportsmen of the “Hub” did it 
about right. Now we are to learn what the 
gentlemen sportsmen of Gotham can do, and 
no doubt they will agreeably surprise us. 
This show, among other things, will illustrate 
life in the woods. Other notable features are 
an artificial lake, amply large enough for the 
holding of water polo, swimming and other 
contests of interest to sportsmen, and for the 
exhibition of launches, canoes, ducking-boats 
and other small craft; log cabins, presided 
over by professional guides; sportsmen’s 
camps and Indian camps; a big game park and 
exhibits of game, birds and fish. Shooting 
contests, bowling alleys and kindred sporting 
attractions will furnish entertainment in va- 
riety. The show will be kept free from the 
formerly too pronounced “trade element,” and 
the decorations will be of a suitable nature. 
It looks as though the management had at 
last gotten upon the proper trail, and, if so, 
there is no good reason why Boston's great 
effort should not be equaled, if not surpassed. 
Shooting and Fishing in Florida 

Beautifully illustrated literature mailed upon 
application to J. J. Farnsworth, Eastern Pas- 
senger Agent, Plant System, 261 Broadway, 
New York. 


“SHOOTING anp_ FISHING IN’ THE 
Soutn,” just published by the Southern Rail- 
way, tells hunters where to go for deer, bear, 
quail, snipe and duck shooting. Copies 
mailed to your address upon receipt of two 
cents. And those in search of “Winter 
Homes in the South” will find valuable a 


FIELD AND STREAM 


booklet just published by the Southern Rail- 
way and ready for distribution, which tells 
you of the thousands of places where you can 
go to spend the winter. A list of hotels and 
homes that will entertain guests during the 
winter months shows where board can be had 
for from $10 per month up to $100 per month, 
For iull information call on or address Alex. 
S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent, 27 
Broadway, New York. 


Florida, Cuba & Cali.— 
popular winter resorts are 
reached by the Southern Railway upon the 
quickest schedules and the most perfect 
service ever offered the traveler seeking a 
mild climate to spend the winter. Double 
daily fast trains are operated every day in the 
year, giving dining-car service. Through 
Pullman drawing-room sleeping cars from 
New York to Augusta (connection at Tren- 
ton for Aiken), ashville, New Orleans, 
Memphis and Tampa. Commencing January 
16, 1899, the third train, known as the New 
York and Florida Limited, will resume ser- 
vice, and will be operated solid between New 
York and St. Augustine, composed exclu 
sively of dining, library, observation, com- 
partment and drawing-room sleeping cars 
Special annex state and drawing-room sleep- 
ing cars leave New York every Tuesday and 
Saturday for New Orleans,. where connec- 
tions are made with the “Sunset Limited” for 
the Pacific Coast. On December 4th the 
East Coast Steamship Company will inaug- 
urate a twice-a-week service between Miami 
and Havana direct, making connections with 
the United States fast mail trains of the 
Southern Railway. The inauguration of the 
new steamship service shortens the time be- 
tween New York and Havana. For full par- 
ticulars, etc., call on or address Alex. § 
Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent, 271 
Broadway, New York. 


Aiken, Augusta, 
All of these 


POLK Mic er, President of the Virginia 
Field Sports association recently addressed 
the Peters Cartridge Co. the following letter: 
“It gives me pleasure to testify to the superior 
qualities of the Peters Cartridge Companys 
goods 

“] have shot their cartridges in the Field 
and at the Trap, and 7 have never seen better 
results. 

“Tt is a well-known fact that many 
who fail to bag their game are apt to lay the 
blame on the ammunition they are using. Ii 
they fail with Peters goods they might as wel 
give up shooting and go back to “throwing 
rocks.” The Lord intended that some people 
should never become expert marksmen. | 
have never heard any good shot say he 
‘couldn’t kill ’em’ with Peters Cartridges. 


pec yple 


The Home of the Tiatiaiis 

The Florida Gulf Coast. Reached by tht 
lines of the Plant System. Address J. J 
Farnsworth, Eastern Passenger Agent, 20 
Broadway, N. Y. for descriptive literature. 
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TOBOGGANERS, snowshoers, and _ ski- 
runners should not overlook the fact that The 
Wm. R. Burkland Co. of St. Paul, Minn., are 
the largest manufacturers and dealers in that 
class of winter sport goods in America. Their 
“Expert” (patented) toboggans and skis have 
never been equaled by any other kind or make. 
Send for price list. 


MR. S. M. DuVal, Secretary of the Milwau- 
kee Gun Club, has just written a letter to 
Messrs. G. W. Cole & Co. of New York City, 
manufacturers of “Three in One”, the great 
compound oil which prevents rust, cleans and 
lubricates and has been long a favorite among 
the bearers of fire-arms. Mr. Du Val, among 
other pleasant things, says: “I don’t under- 
stand how people can use any other oil after 
once using “Three in One.” 


THE Oriental Powder Mills of Portland, 
Me., manufacture the “Oriental Smokeless” 
which has no superior. The highest grade of 
Oriental Black -Powder is the “Falcon Duck- 
ing.” They also manufacture the “Western 
Sporting,’ for general shooting; “Wing 
Shot,” a favorite for rifle and trap shooting, 
and “Wild Fowl,” recommended for sea- 
shooting. It is already popular and is recog- 
nized as a standard and reliable brand. All 
their brands can be strongly recommended 
to sportsmen. 


“FOLLOWING the Tow Path and 
Through the Adirondacks Awheel” is the ti- 
tle of an interesting work by Allan Eric and 
The ‘Junior’ partner.” 

The full page frontispiece introduces to the 
reader the “Junior” partner, presumably the 
partner also of Mr. Eric’s joys and sorrows. 
This charming couple have been making a 
summer's journey through one of the most 
picturesque portions of our country and have 
in this volume admitted the public to a full 
share of the enjoyments incident to the trip. 
The story is well told and the interest in these 


enthusiasts is not allowed to lag for a mo- 


ment. 

The book will be valuable to those who are 
planning a like excursion and of great inter- 
est to all who enjoy reading of pleasant places 
with their historic and other associations. 

[Paper cover. Price 50c. Published by 
N. E. R. G. Publishing Co., Boston.] 

:—All orders should be sent to C. W. Willis, 
20 Central Wharf, Boston. 

“REMINGTON’S Frontier Sketches’, by 
Frederick Remington, published by the Wer- 
ner Company, Chicago, Akron, O. and New 
York, price $2,delights young and old alike. 
Some of the illustrations are calculated to 
elevate the spirits of the average American to 
the seventh heaven of ecstatic bliss. There is 
no necessity for any extended notice of Mr. 
Remington’s work, as everybody is familiar 
with it; but everyone may not know of this 
collection of sketches of “Frontier Life.” 

The work consists of fifteen full page illus- 
trations. Many of the scenes depicted intro- 


duce frontiersman and the soldiers of the reg- 
ular army, recalling the thrilling events en- 
acted on the plains during the last thirty 
years, in which the Indians fought desperate- 
ly to retain the land which their ancestors 
had held for upwards of four hundred years. 
These illustrations are not fancy sketches. 
They deal with subjects which the artist has 
studied closely and are historical in character. 
When the turbulent ‘soul of the last wild In- 
dian shall have passed to the Great Spirit, 
Remington’s admirable pictures will abide, 
preserving for all time his unique likeness in 
a sitting true to nature and worthy of the 
subject 

“CROOKED Trails”, by Frederick Rem- 
ington, illustrated by the author, published 
by Harper & Brothers, New York and 
London, is the title of a very interesting work 
that recalls “Pony Tracks”, by the same au- 
thor, a volume that was so heartily received 
by the public a year ago. As those who read 
that work are aware, Mr. Remington presents 
a periect combination when he works with 
himself, supplementing his own letter press 
with his own illustrations. 

“Crooked Trails’ consists of a number of 
beautifully illustrated short sketches of Wild 
Indian and Frontier Life of the present time 
together with two others from the storied past. 
As in all of Mr. Remington's work the reader 
is greatly assisted to a full appreciation of the 
tale he tells by the force and vividness of the 
illustration. 

The work is artistically printed and bound 
and will prove a very acceptable gift to those 
persons who shall be so fortunate as to re- 
ceive it 


WANTED: 

A capable business man with $3,000 to $5,- 
ooo can learn of an exceptional opportunity 
to join a practical man in starting a high class 
hunting resort in the far west. Unquestionably 
the best location in the country for the pur- 
pose. Address F., care of this office. Refers 
by permission to FIELD AND STREAM 


A REMARKABLE PERFORMANCE BY 
A REMARKABLE TRAIN 


The Southern Railway of all routes of travel 


offers the best and fastest train service to 
Aiken, Augusta, Brunswick, Jekyll island and 
Florida by either one of the two handsome 
through trains, leaving New York daily at 4:20 
p. m. and 12:15 midnight. ‘The New York and 
Florida Limited,” confessedly the handsomest 
train in the world, will go into service Jan. 
16th. It will leave New York daily, except 
Sunday, at 11:50 a. m., reaching Augusta and 
Aiken early the next day and St. Augustine in 
time for lunch, making the run of 1,029 miles 
in but little over 24 hours. A remarkable per- 
formance by a remarkable train. 

Full particulars, literature, reservation, etc., 
of A. S. Thweatt, E. P. A., 271 Broadway, 
New York. 





SEE PAGE II FOR CHOICE OF OTHER PICTURE OFFERS 
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NO, II, A LAST LOOK AT MAMA 
NO. I. WHAT ARE WE HERE FOR? 
NO. HI. TIRED OUT 

At the request of numerous readers we have published these three exceptional studies of 
puppy life in an enlarged size. Each one is on heavy paper, size 8x12, and much more perfectly 
executed than here shown. ‘These puppies were born in the field, which iends additional interest. 

We are indebted to Mr. F. Jacobi, Newago, Michigan, for the original photographs. 
The set of three will be sent postpaid on receipt of 50 cents, or given free with a year’s 

subscription or renewal. Stamps or currency may be sent at our risk. 

Address FIELD AND STREAM, 220 Broadwav, N. Y. 











WOODLAND JERSEY A. K. C. 48139 


The typi Prize Winning Black Cocker Spaniel, who stands at the head of the celebrated 
Woodbine Wea. One of the best types of Cockers now living. Superbly built, muscular, active 
and intelligent. A clean cut head, good yy muzzle, even mouth, dark eyes, fine ears, well sprung ribs, 
body compact and well coupled, straight legs with heavy bone and finely feathered. Very heavy coat 
of a silky texture. Fee $10, to approved limited number. Matured and young stock usually for sale 
at a reasonable price. Write for what you want. Mention “FIELD AND STREAM,” and all questions 
will be cheertu'ly answered. WOODBINE KENNELS, Newaygo, Mich. 
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‘of various breeds, will be issued by the middle 





Address HOREJS BROS., 1165 West 7th Street 
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Kennel « For Sale « Wants 


Advertisements in this column three cents a word. 
Send money with order. 


KENNEL 
FOR SALE—English Bloodhounds. Rookwood Ken- 
nels, Lexington, ky. 
FOR SALE—Thoroughbred Dochshundes. 
Crook Kennels, La Grange, III. 








Black 
| 
FOR SALE—Pedigreed English Setters; Lady Oth- 


ello, two years old. Further particulars cheerfully 
given. Jas. E. Kellogg, Box 641, Two Harbors, Minn. 


FOR SALE, Etc. | 


FOR SALE—Handy serviceable hunter’s axes wt. 8 


to 20 oz. Hunter’s knives made to order, hand made, 
excellent temper. Colclesser Bros., Eldorado, Blair 
Co.. Pa. 


FOR SALE—1,200 buffalo horns in the rough, all 
sizes. Also several extra fine specimens of mounted 
buffalo heads. Address this office. 

FOR SALE—Mounted specimens. Deer, elk, ante- 
lope, buffalo, and other heads. All select specimens 
and mounted by the best taxidermist in the West. 
Address this office. 


FOR SALE—Schutzen Rifle, a Stevens’ latest model, 
No, 54 pattern, 32-40, 32 inch barrell, list price $7o0., new. | 
Price $40 , address this office. | 

TO TRAPPERS AND HUNTERS—All the wild fur 
bearing animals in natural colors with key sent post- 
paid for 2octs. Hunters’ and Trappers’ Guide, most | 
practical Guide ever published, 50 cts , or all together | 
fo cts. Stamps or Order preferred. N. W. Hide and 
Fur Cc., Minneapolis. Minn. 

FOR SALE—’gg Model Chainless Bicycle, Camera 
Gramophone. All new and suitable fur Holiday gifts 
Address this office. 


LANTERN SLIDE COLORING 


Lantern slides artistically colored by a new process, 
and ina way which has commanded admiration. Cor- 
respondence invited. MRS. FRED. MATHER, No. 63 
Vinden Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











A calendar for ’g9, illustrated 
with pictures of typica! eH eH 


DOGS 


of December, 
in stamps, to 


SPRATTS PATENT LIMITED 
239-245 East 56th St., New York 


BOOK ON P9G DISEASES 
And How to Feed 
Mailed FREE to any address by the auth? 


H. CLAY GLOVER, D.V. S. 
NEW VoRk 


Send forone, enclosing 7 cents 


“—_"rO 
«Dog Cakes 


Are the Best at Low Prices 


CHIC AND I; 


The Practical Training of a Dog for the Gun 
By Ben Hur 


Being a common sense and thoroughly practical method of 
educating a hunting dog for field work, together with 
entertaining and instructive descriptions of hunting trips. 
Price, paper cover, $1.00; cloth cover, gold embossed, $1.5. 
Mailed free on receipt of price, or FREE asa premium for 
two subscribers, in paper, and three, in cloth edition. 








St. Paul, Minn. 


FORCE SYSTEM 
WITHOUT THE WHIP 


By ED. P. HABERLEIN 


che Amateur 
Craimet es precisat yainer of wiey 


THIRD EDITION! Revised and I!lustrated with full-page 
portraits of typical bird dogs. 

Price, paper cover, $1.00; best full cloth binding and 
gold embossed, $1.50. Sent postpaid upon receipt of 
amount, or free as a premium for two new subscribers the 
$1.00 edition and three for the $1.50 edition, 





“GET THERE” Duck Boat 


Mullins’ embossed sheet metal boats. Non-sink- 
able. Float like a duck. Low in price. Send for 
| catalogue. 


W. H. MULLINS 
222 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio 


“AMONG THE OZARKS” 


The Land of Big Red Apples, is an attractive and 
interesting book, handsomely illustrated with views 
of South Missouri. i: pertains to fruit raising in that 
GREAT FRUIT BELT OF AMERICA, the southern 
slope of the Ozarks, and will prove of great value not 
only to fruit growers, but to every farmer and home 
seeker looking for a farm and a home. Mailed free 
Address J. E. LOCKWOOD, Kansas City, Mo. 








SEND FOR OUR PRICE LIST OF 
Snow Shoes 
Moccasins 
Toboggans 


LARGEST STOCK 
LARGEST VARIETY 
LOWEST PRICES 


THE WM. R. BURKHARD CO. 
Guns and Sporting Goods 
Established 1855 ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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A Texas Sportsman’s Preserve 
FOR SALE 


A bold peninsula of 2,000 acres projecting from the 
main peninsula of Wolf Point, Calhoun County, Texas 
The smalier peninsula of 2.000 acres is practically sur- 
rounded by the waters of Matagorda, Keller’s and 
Lavaca Bays, but is connected with the main land bya 
narrow strip. It is an ideal place for a sportsman’ s 
resort. The lake at one end is a stopping place for the 
vast swarms of geese and ducks that frequent the Texas 
coast in the winter and in addition the great duck feed- 
ing grounds at the mouths of Guadalupe, Navidad and 
Colorado rivers, which empty into the adjacent bays, 
are readily reached. There is no place on the Gulf 
coast where game in such endless quantities can be 
reached more readily. The fishing i is also good the year 
round. Convenient tothe point is Pass Caballo and ; 
number of passes and channels seperating the different 
bays and pt me sa ideal places for the Tarpqn. Here 
the ‘‘ Silver King’ remains undisturbed as in the ages 
past. 

The high land on the peninsula is far above the sur 
rounding waters, and open prairie ready for the plow 
embraces more than half of the property. The most 
beautiful and inviting spots for winter as well as sum 
mer homes are afforded and fruit experts declare that a 
better location for the establishment of orchards and 
vineyards could not be found. The low land on the 
peninsula is higher than the ground on which stands 
the city uf Galveston. A party of gentlemen can buy 
this valuable property cheap. For further particulars 
address L. § 
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PRICE BUT LITTLE MORE THAN ONE HALF THAT OF ANY 
OTHER GOOD GUN & ARE GUARANTEED IN THE MOST POSITIVE type 


ITHACA GUN CO. ITHACA.NY. 


PLEASE SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE FIELD AND STREAM 


-|AN UNPARALLELED 
OFFER! 


We will give Fietp AND STREAM and 
WESTERN Sports for $2,50, which is the 
regular subscription price of ‘Western 
Sports alone. .This offer will hold good 
until February 18th, 1899. ‘* Western 
Sports” is an absolute authority on 
sports in the West, handsomely illus- 


trated, and devoted to Gun and Rod, 
Cycling, Baseball, Football, and all other 
outdoor sports. 


Published weekly at 624 Warket St., San Francisco. 


Sa: mple Copies a an: apni cation. 


Revolving Seat 
SHELL BOX 


OR 


TACKLE BOX 
ALL IN ONE 


AND STREAM, 




















Send for circular, mentioning FIFLD 
to the manulacturer, 


JAMES BOYD, 342 Iglehart Street, St. Paul, 


VIATHE IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


A New and and Palatial Vestibuled Train, without an equal, 
put in service for the first time this season. 
‘eaves St. Louis every Tuesday and Saturday, 

8:00 p._m., for Los Angeles and San Francisco. 


EQUIPMENT CONSISTS OF 
composite CAR—Containing Reading, Writingand 
Smoki2g Kvom, Buflet, Barber Shop and Bath 
Room. 
COMPARTMENT CAR—Containing Seven Private 
Compartments and Double Drawing-Rooms. 
SLEEPING CARS—Containing Tw elve Sections, 
State Rooms and Drawing-Room 
onan. CAR—In which all Meals are “served ALA 


Minn. 


Heated with Steam. Lighted with Pintech Gas. 
ASUMMER ROUTE FOR WINTER TRAVEL. 
NO HIGH ALTITUDES. NO SNOW BIOCKADES. 
ONLY THREE DAYS TO OR FROM CALIFORNIA. 


Entire train runs through withou! change. 
WRITE FOR PARTIC ULARS. 


VARNER, Vice-Pr-s't.. W.B. DOL..uwIDGF Gon .24 


r 
b.c, ee Sgr! ae and Ticket Agent. 
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MaANUFACTU 
FINE HAMMER Be MAMMERLESS GUNS 
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PRE VENTS RUST 


Cleans, Lubricates 


Used and recommended by Fire Arms 
Manufacturers. 


sin One 
OIL 


i] is indispensible to the 
| GUNNER, CYCLIST, 
| TYPEWRITER, ETC. 


Ask your dealer for it. Sample bottle 
free on receipt of 3c. stamp. 


G. W. COLE & CO., 141 Broapway, N. Y. 


Genuine 
IMoosebide 
Moccasins 


METZ & SCHLOERB 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Hand made Meccasins and 

Pacs of every description, and 

Web Snow Shoes ey on i e 
adapted forthe. . 


Goods sent to any address in the U. S. on_receipt of price. 
Send for illustrated circular and price list. 











The Automatic Reel. 







as any other reel in the 


line slowly. No fish can 
ever get slack line with it. 
It will save more fish 


The than any other reel. 
Little Manipulated entirely 
Finger ~ ban? aaa that holds | 
ae YAWMAN & ERBE, 
Send for Manutacturing Co., 
naecidiealt Rochester, N. Y. 


Artistic _m.|.|®%©_ 


Tailoring 
T. T. REINHARDT 


St. Paul Building, 220 Broadway, N. Y. 
THIKD FLCOR, ROOM G 
Mackintosh Coats Repaired 


Repairing and Cleaning. 


It will wind up theline | 
a hundred times as fast | 


world, It will wind up the | 


| 
= 
cat 


| 
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| 





















7,000 Gus in Stock 


WE SELL GuNs of every reputable 
American and foreign make, and 
give wholesale prices to everybody. 
We carry in stock 

e is . 

Fishing Tackle and Sporting Goods 
amounting toa quarter ofa million 
dollars. We can please the fancy of 
millionaires, or meet the demands 


° 
1°) 
of the poorest sportsman and an- 
gler. Write for prices, or ask us to 
° 





send you our Sporting Goods Cat- 
alogue. We load and sell over 
1,000,000 Hand Loaded Shells a Year 
Ask us to send you our price card 
of hand and machine loaded shells. 
We have 


The largest Gun Repair Shop in America 
We make guns, re-bore, re-stock, 
repair—in fact, alter a gun to suit 
the owner, and guarantee satisfac- 
tion. Write for prices. 

MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 

Ill to 120 Michigan Ave 

cor. Madison St. ,Chicago 

MENTION THIS PUBLICATION WHEN WRITING 


Originators of 
the Catalogue Business 


“2 FREE GUN 


GAAP CATA LOGUE 
196 Pages. 







CAMP 
OUTFITS, 
NETS, SEINES, 
CAMERAS, 


tas Sewing Machines, 
~4ak-7 SCHMELZER ARMS 5 60.5 


KANSAS CITY 
Largest Sporting Coods Housel in oh 


SAFETY POCKET AXE 


e 









WHEN IN USE. 


The most convenient, durable and hand- 
some Implement ever devised for sports- 
men’s use. Just fits your hip ket. 

For sale by dealers, or sent prepaid on re- 
ceipt of $2.50. (Send for circular. 

MANUFACTURED By W. L. - MARBLE 
GLADSTONE, MICH 














PNEUMATIC 

RECOIL PAD 
Warmly recommend 
ed by those who have 
used it. 


atthe —_ Sto 

recoil, be 

edif not er cng 

pad promtly returned, 
PRICE $1.50 








Has come to stay. 
Je RH. VWWIN'TERS, Clinton, Mo, 
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THE VITAL POINTS. seorrsnan on tourist. 


were 





In selecting a Camera, are: 
COMPACTNESS 
DURABILITY 
LIGHTNESS 


Our Baby Wizard 


We believe embodies these requisites 
to a greater degree than any other. . 


THE “BOSS DANDY” 


IS A KING AMONG CHEAP CAMERAS Price $5.00 


Makes a perfect picture 4x5 inches. Handsomely covered with Black Grain Leather, fitted with our Rapid 
Achromatic Lens, Improved Safety Shutter, two Tripod Plates and two square Finders. : 


Our handsome new Catalogue fully describes these and many other Cameras, Send 2 cent stamp for Catalogue. 


MANHATTAN OPTICAL: CO. oF N. Y. 


Works and Executive Offices - - * CRESSKILL, N. J. 











AND THE SOUTH 4) 


Vy, NEW YORK TO 
JACKSONVILLE $ 43:30 af | 
wif AND RETURN. FIRST CABIN Wi 
jy, Z INTERMEDIATE CABIN, $35.30 \ 


CHARLESTON $39.00 FIRST | 


AND RETURN CABIN 


Intermediate Cabin, $24.00 


Above Rates include Meals and 
Stateroom Accommodations 


THEO. G. EGER Pier 29, Fast "River, New York 
Traffic Manager General Office, 5 Bowling Green, N. Y. 


PHESBREY.N.y 
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Marine Engines, Water Tube Boilers. 


The largest, most modern and complete Yacht 
Building Plant in the world. 


Send 30 cents in stamps for illustrated catalogue. 


GasEoginedPowerCoChas.L, Seabury &Co, 




















CONSOLIDATED. 
Fe ea A ee Ee ae MORRIS HEIGHTS, re es NEW YORK. a) 
MORRIS CANVAS CANOES) « fico QYJapor Punting aunch. 


Unequalied in Strength Beautiful in Finish 


<< |)! 11 Nun — 





Send for Circular of Special Indian Model 
B. N. MORRIS, Veazie, Me. 








| 

a ee } 
} « Sportsmen’s Floating Camp.” Motor controlled from 
ISLAND ESTATE FOR SALE bow. Valve movement, 12 to 1. 16 to 60 ft. Launches. 
Twin screws a specialty. 1, 2, 3,5, 7 andi2h p. Noli- 
— = or pilot — Speed and safety guar 
| anteed. © dangerous Naphtha or Gasoline used. ° 
Fine Yachting Harbor } diengveestie vibration, Send Ten Cents in Stamps for 


. | Catalogue. MARINE VA INECO., 
See advertisement on another page ft. Jersey Ave., Sioauy =a, . 








‘*Resilient”’ 
Is the Word 


It describes the spring and backbone of the 
Bristol Steel Fishing Rods. The utter 
absence of resiliency in ordinary rods has lust 
many a fish. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. BRISTOL, CONN. 

















During the winter while you are thinking of a boat you are going to use 
on your Spring hunting and fishing trips write us for information as to our 
“Iron Sides” Hunting Canoes; for any purpose paddling Canoes are used, they 
will be found superior to anything you have tried. 
> Db avomesow OUTING SPECIALTY CO. 
Adjnetocinad GENESEO, ILL. 








The Sportsman's Delight 


Have you a satisfactory place in which to keep your outfit, where you can 
always put your hands on what you want and when you want it? 

Here is a first-class article for this purpose, QUARTERED OAK FRONT, 
fine POLISHED FINISH, CLAW 
FEET, RIFLE-TWIST MOULD- 
ING. Size, 72 inches high; 38 
inches wide; and 16 inches deep: 
extremes. Has two large, double- 
thick No. 1 glass doors, 14x50 each. 
Has a 


PORTABLE WRITING OR 
LOADING TABLE, 


Plenty of room for all your hunt- 
ing and fishing outfit under lock 
and key. : 

A first-class piece of furniture, 
fit for the best room in your house. 
Will last a lifetime, and can be 
handed down to the next gener- 
ation. 

It would be cheap enough at forty 
or fifty dollars, but we put the price 
low, and ask but $25.00 from every 
one alike. Well crated f. 0. b. the 
cars. Imitation mahogany at same 
price. 


IF YOU CAN’T SPARE 
THE $25.00 


A 


send us twenty new subscribers and 
$15.00, or get all your friends in 
various parts of the country to help 
you secure seventy-five new sub- 
scribers and we will send you one 
FREE. Your friends will thank 
you ever after for acqainting them 
with FIELD AND STREAM, and 
our $3.50 “TIGHT SHELL” picture makes it very easy to secure subscribers. 


Address FIELD AND STREAM, 220 Broadway, New York 


and make all remittances payable to JOHN P. BURKHARD 
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FUR me : 

z vou Don't 

mM REED te 

COLARETS : Bee == 

Mm LEVEL ROADS 
Nearly Half a Century 2 
of Honorable Dealing Ps 
St. Paul, Minn., is the Fur centre of ® 
the country. The house of E, Albrecht ps 
& Son is the Fur centre of St. Paul. m 
FIELD AND SrREAM readers are offered ™ 
exceptional bargains in = 
ALBRECHT’S FAMOUS COLARETS ® 
A\ 


Most popular for all seasons. Exquisite- m 
ly made in latest styles from luxuriantly 
furred skins. Swell cut, superb finish, ™@ 





When you want to ride first-class in a rail- 


| 
Electric Seal, plain - . 6 00 A you want to ride first-class on a bicycle you 


‘i eaincaen. Ga 


artistic satin lining. * way train you get in the parlor car. When 
Electric Seal, with Persian Lend Yoke 9 06 mi select a Columbia Chainless, $75. If deter- | 
Black Martin, plain - : f 15 00 im mined, however, to stick to the chain, see 
Black Martin, with Persian — Yoke 2000 m ‘our 1899 Columbia Chain Models 57 and 58, 
Send P. ©. or Bupress Order for amount. 2 | | $50; or our Columbia Model 49 with 1899 

Transportation FREE. Everything correctin m improvements, $40; Hartfords, $35, and 
Furs exclusively. Kooklet FREE. Handsome @ | Vedettes $25 and $26. Our 1899 Models are 

v illustrated catalogue, 6 conte in stamps. Py | | offered at prices but little higher than the 

vy in 

‘ E. ALBRECHT & SON, n price of the poorest. ‘ 

w 20 E. Seventh Street, St. Paul, Minn. 7 Why Het Nave the Best 

enconesenenniaaminenaanellt _ POPE ME MFG. Cco., Hartford, Conn. 
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LEARN TO STUFF BIRDS! LEARN TAXIDERMY ! 
LEARN TO-DAY! 


Because success is guaranteed from the start! Because the work 
is pleasant as well as profitable. A collection of birds is both beautiful 
and valuable. Birds, animals, fish, reptiles, etc., may be preserved 
with little trouble, as records of the day’s chase. 


Boys, girls, men and women can do nice work from the start, and can become expert in one 


week, Mounted birds find a ready sale ; besides you can make money teaching your friends. Every 
school should have a collection of native birds and animals 
TAXIDER is a compound of wonderful embalming power. It is not necessary to skin birds or 


animals when using Taxider. Birds when mounted with Taxider become as hard as stone, and will 
last a thousand years undisturbed by moth or time. No tools required except those that everyone 
has. One box Taxider is enough to mount 36 birds the size of a quail, with full instructions for 
mounting everything. Also instructions for tanning skins for rugs, etc. Price $1.00. 





TACOMA, Wash., Aug. 9, 1808.—MR. F. lL. ACKLEY I received the box of Taxider some time 
ago. It works fine. I have just finished mounting a be autiful swan. I have already a nice collec 
tian of birds, and a class of seven boys. It is really wonderful how it works. The very first bird I 
mounted was a success. Please find enclosed money order for one dozen boxes. Please rush, as 
Iam in quitea hurry. Thanking you for past favors, 

I remain truly yours, J. H. FLANDERS, Tacoma, Wash 


RRR Is a ae ae eS 


I have letters like this from hundreds of people, and all are hav- 
ing success. Send for a box to-day. You can learn in one hour, 
Remember, success is guaranteed from the start. Liberal discounts 
to agents. Taxider is manufactured by 


F. L. ACKLEY, Sioux City, la., U. S. A. 
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CUBAN INVESTMENT COMPANY 


GALLATIN BANK BUILDING 


384 and 86 Wall Street 


NEW YORK 


DEALERS IN 


CUBAN LANDS AND INVESTMENTS 


Have for sale the stock of the 


Cuban Development Company 


ALSO ACTS AS FISCAL AND TRANSFER AGENTS FOR 


CUBAN DEVELOPMENT CO. 
Our] Facilities in Cuba are Unequaled. 


Vice-Consul Hyatt’s pamphlet on Cuba, and other inter- 
esting printed matter concerning the resources of Cuba, sent 
on application. Correspondence invited. | 








Hon. JOHN T. HYATT 
(Late U. S. Vice-Consul at Santiago) 
CoRRESPONDING SECRETARY 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC Co. 













Tarpon Fishing in 
ARANSAS PASS BAY 





The home of the tarpon is to be found in Aransas Pass, Texas—a few occasionally stray off 
to Florida. The Pass is the channel between St. Joseph and Mustang Islands, connecting the 
waters of the Gulf with those of Aransas Bay. It is about a half mile long, 1,600 feet wide and 
from thirty to forty-five feet deep. The tides and winds cause strong inward and outward cur- 
rents to prevail at all times, and in these seething waters the tarpon makes his home, his feeding 
and play ground, and is to be found nearly all the year round, Here they spawn early in June, 
the young fish seeking the shallow grassy flats in the bay, where they remain until of sufficient 
size to keep out of the way of the big fish. ‘‘In the month of July, while fishing for trout, I have 
caught them four to six inches long, and again in September | have caught several from eight to 
ten inches long.” 

The action of the young ones when caught is the same as the grown ones, and it is an amus- 
ing sight to see them vainly striving to get unhooked. Only within the last three or four years 
has rod and reel fishing been practised here. 

Aransas Pass is beyond the dream of any tarpon fisherman who has never been there and 
tested it. The supply of tarpon is practically unlimited. They play and feed by hundreds 


“SUNSET LIMITED” 


‘«¢ The Luxurious Hotel on Wheels,’’ 


VIA SUNSET ROUTE TO 


CALIFORNIA 


: MEXICO, NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, JAPAN, CHINA, 
-I- THE PHILIPPINES, AUSTRALIA, AROUND THE WORLD 
nt 








For full Illustrated Pamphlets, Maps and Time Tables 
and Lowest Freight and Passage Rates, apply to. . . 
% 
EDWIN HAWLEY, 349 BROADWAY, 
ASSISTANT GENERAL TRAFFIC MANAGER, 
(Washington Bidg), 
L. H. NUTTING, 1 BATTERY PLACE 9 9 
EASTERN PASSENGER AGENT, NEw YORK. 
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ARKMOUR’S 


ARMY AND NAVY 


ART CALENDAR 
FREE 


Send us your name and address with the meta! cap from a 4 ounce bottle of 
VIGORAL (retail price 50c.) and the calendar will be mailed promptly. If it 
cannot he had at your Druggist or Grocers, the Calendar and VIGORAL will be sent 
postpaid on receipt of retail price. 


PY c 


VIGORAL 


—Concentrated Beef 


Makes Weak People Strong 


Is not a medicine but a FOOD that is both 
meat and Drink 

Builds up the Invalid 

Strengthens the Convalescent 

An invigorating beverage for all 


Vigoral makes an excellent Sauce and Relish 
for Salads, Ftc. Our Chafing Dish Receipt Book 
sent free to any address tells how to use it 





Served at all Fountains 


ARMOUR & COMPANY, CHICAGO 





Rare Pictures free to new subscribers. — see Page 


He ishappy. He used No wonder he is happy, here is 
Peters Cartridges the result 


RIFLE EXPERTS OF THE WORLD 


carefully tested then adopted and won all the great events 


for the past two years with 


PETERS CARTRIDGES 


Peters Cartridges loaded with KING’S SEMI-SMOKELESS 


‘ Powder represent the highest development of modern ammunition. 


VICTOR SHOT SHELLS loaded with KING’S SMOKELESS 
’ are the QUICKEST ON EARTH. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Eastern Branch, T. H. Keller, 80 Chambers St., New York 





This man did not use Peters Cartridges 


\ \ . \ 3 \ > \ \ 
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America’s Magazine for SPORTSMI 
AMARA AAAAAA, IPDNTveve yee venveververe vnevevenven ery tin Z 


Stil| —t 


5. _\ Another 
pa Championship 


FOR 


DU PONT 


Smokeless 


At Cincinnati, Ohio, November 4th, 1898, Fred Gilbert shot 
Du Pont Smokeless Powder and won the Sportsmen’s Review Cham- 
pionship Cup, killing 96 out of 100 live birds. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


F. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 


Wilmington, Del. 


SHOOT ¢¢ SMOKELESS 
HAZARD BI Se «ss POWDER 


- euatetaty 


J. A.R. ELLIOTT SHOT IT AND WON Kansas City 
Star Cup from CHAMPION FRED. GILBERT at Chicago 
April 26, 1898. Score, go to 86. 

Defended it againt ROLLO O. HEIKES at Kansas 
City, May 7,1898. Score, ly 93° Wo on final pos session of 
this Cup, Kansas Citv, May 21, byac wan score of as. 

CHAS. W. KUDD'SHOT. IT ANI) WON The Se hmel 
zer Championship Trophy, Kevers 1 Auiee. by score 

of 96, possible soo. The highest score recor ded for the 
Tro hy, !’es Moines, lowa, Mc ~— 4 “May - 1898. 

on Kansas City Star Cup, May 20, by a score of 40 
birds straight. 





WRITE FOR CIRCULARS TO 


THE HAZARD POWDER COMPANY 
44, 46 and 48 Cedar Street 


NEW YORK CITY . eae 
OR ITS BRANCH OFFICES CHAS, W. BUDD, 


Baltimore, Md. Buffalo, N. Y. oe a anooga, Tenn. Chicago, Ill. Cincinnati, 
Kansas City, Mo. New Orleans, La. Pittsbugh, Pa. St. Louis, Mo, 


AGENCIES AT ALL PROMINENT POINTS 
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